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NOTICE, 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 

During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patti, Teresina Tua, Marchesi. 
Ida Klein Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupert 

Ichi, Mary Anderson, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 
Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
Etelka Gerster, Fanny Davenport, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, anauschek, S. B. Mills, 
fovep hine Yorke nevieve Ward, E. M, Bowman, 

ic Ambre, ey Fielding, Otto Bendix, 

Eile Thursby, Ellen Montejo, W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, Louis Gaertner, Stagno 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Louise Gage Courtney, Victor Nessler. 
Minnie Havk, Richard Wagner, vini, 
Materna, Theodore Thomas, Boucicault, 
Albani, Dr, Damrosch, Lawrence Barrett, 


Campanini 


Annie Louise Cary, See 1. 


ossi, 
Edwin Booth, 


Emily Wivant, Gua 

Lena Little, Constantin Sternberg, Max Treuman, 
Murio-Celli, Dengrement, C, A. Cappa, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Montegriffo, 

Mme. Fernandez, fens Reante. Mrs, Helen Ames, 
Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 

Minnie Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 

Donald Ferranti, a Winkelmann, 
Marie Lasts Dotti, Anton Rubinstein. Donizett 

Geistinger, Del Puente, William W. Gilchrist. 
Forsch-Madi,—s. jesetty, Ferranti 

Catherine Lewis, me. Julia Rive-King, ohannes Brahms, 
Zélie de Lussan, Hope Glenn, eyerbeer, 


Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 


Bianche Roosevelt, Louis Blumenberg. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Frank Vander Stucken. 
Titus d’ Ernesti, Frederic Grant Gleason 
Mr.& Mrs, Geo. Henschel, Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Charies M. Schmitz, Robert Volkmann, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Julius Rietz, 


Franz Lachner, ax Heinrich, Dr, S. N. Penfield, 
Heinrich Marschner, £. A, Lefebre, F, W. Riesberg, 
Frederick Lax, Ovide Musin, Emmons Hamlin, 
Nestore Calvano, Anton Udvardi, Otto Sutro, 

William Courtney, Alcuin Blum, Car! Faelten, 

osef Staudig!, oseph Koegel, Belle Cole, 

vulu Veling, Ir. José Godoy, Carl Millécker, 
Mrs, Minnie Richards, Carlyle Petersilea, Lowell Mason, 
Florence Clintor-Sutro, Carl Retter, es Bizet, 


ohn A. Broekhoven, 

Emil Liebling, dgar H. Sherwood, 

Van Zandt, nchielli, 

= Edward Heimendah!, Edith Edwards, 
Mme. Clemelli, rrie Hun-King. 


Calixa Lavalice, George Gemiinder, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 
$. E. Jacobsoha, 


C. Mortimer Wiske. Albert M. Bagb Pauline L’ Allemand, 

. O. Von Prochazka, A . Woe Lau er, Verdi, 

dvard Grieg, ‘augh Lauder. Hummel Monument, 
Adolf Henselt. Mendelssohn Hector Berlioz Monument 


Haydn Monument. 


Hans von Bulow, 
—_ Svendsen, 


Eugene D. Albert. 
‘lara Schumann, 


Lili Lehmann, 


William Candidus, oachim. aton Dvorak, 
Franz Kneisel, muel $. Santord, Saint-Saens. 
Leandro Campanari, Franz Liszt, Pablo de Sarasate. 


Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A. Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann. 
Charles Fradel. 


Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 

Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 

King Ladwig I 1, 


a =. 


Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 

Carlos Sobrino, 

George M. Nowell, 


©. Jos. Brambach, Emil Sauer. William Mason. 
Heary Schradieck, esse Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 
ohn F. Luther, ‘ory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
jens F. Rhodes, Willis Nowell, ‘aud Powell. 
ilhelm Gericke, August Hyllested. Max Alvary. 
Frank Taft, Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 
C. M. Von Weber, Xaver Scharwenka, Andel. 


Carlotta F. Pinner, 
Marianne Brandt. 


Heiarch Boetei. 
Haslam, 


Edward Fisher. 
Kate Rolla. 





HEY se seem to be suffering from Puritanism in certain 
portions of England as badly as they are in New 
England on this side of the herring pond. A sacred 
concert was announced to take place at St. James’ 
Hall, in Manchester, a fortnight ago last Sunday, but 
the authorities objected and the affair was abandoned. 
_ 
MOST satisfactory commentary on the good work 
being done by the American College of Musicians 
was the fact that a well-known San Francisco college in 
recently advertising for a vocal teacher distinctly stated 
that none but one who had passed the examination 
prescribed by the American College of Musicians need 
apply, and further stated that their own examinations 
would be conducted on the same basis. This speaks 
volumes for the American College of Musicians. 


HE benefit that was tendered at the Metropolitan 

Opera House to Max Maretzek, the veteran con- 
ductor and operatic impresario, and which occurred 
last night at the hours this paper was on the press, was, 
like similar benefit performances, subjected to at least 
three disappointments ; for, as we go to press, we learn 
that Perotti, Mrs, Lili Lehmann and her husband, Leh- 
mann-Kalisch, who all of them promised to sing at the 
benefit, declined to keep their words. 

Mrs. Lehmann and her husband, Lehmann-Kalisch, are 
doing their utmost to make themselves thoroughly 
disliked in this community by displays of selfishness, 
greed and general penuriousness. Miss Emma Juch, 
who was prevented from appearing by. illness, sent her 
check for a nice amount as a substitute. 


= 
+ kane Leipsic “ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik” contains 
the following amusing paragraph: “Impresario 


Amberg is giving in a New York theatre and with a 
German company operas and operettas; his orchestra, 
however, is said to leave much to be desired in works 
like ‘Faust,’ ‘Hamlet’ and ‘The Flying Dutchman.’” 
Well, we should smile, and so probably will Mr. Amberg 
when he reads of these “ Faust,” “ Hamlet ” and “ Flying 
Dutchman” productions, and so will Mr. Edmund C. 
Stanton, of the Metropolitan Opera House, and so will 
all those of our readers who are acquainted with Mr. 
Amberg’s repertory. But what we should like to know 
is where, in the name of goodness, the esteemed “ Neue 
Zeitschrift tiir Musik ” gets its American musical news, 
HE cablegram which THE MUSICAL COURIER’S Ber- 
lin correspondent sent a fortnight ago with regard 
to the coming Bayreuth performances of “ Parsifal,” 
“ Tristan ” and “‘ Meistersinger,” during the period from 
July 21 to August 18 of this year, is now confirmed 
by the German papers, and we are enabled to give our 
readers the following additional news on the subject: 
All artists who have taken part in former Bayreuth fes- 
tival performances of these three works will be invited 
to do so again this summer. The Prince Regent of 
Bavaria has placed the Munich court orchestra at Mrs, 
Wagner's disposal for these performances. Court Con- 
ductor Hermann Levy, of Munich, who has entirely re- 
covered from his last year’s severe illness, will conduct 
the “ Parsifal.” Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe, the “ Tris- 
tan,” and Hans Richter, of Vienna, the “ Meistersinger ” 
performances. 
The first “‘ Tannhiauser”’ productions at Bayreuth will 
not take place until the summer of 1890. The technical 
and decorative preparatory work has, however, been 
started under the supervision of Mr. Kranich, the stage 
manager of the Darmstadt court opera house. 


HETHER Emperor William II.’s interest in Wag- 

ner's works be a pretended or genuine one (and 
we are inclined to believe the latter) it has served to 
greatly increase the stimulus which the Wagner move- 





it may be mentioned that he lately ordered a per- 
formance of “Rheingold” at the Berlin Royal Opera 
House, at which he was the only spectator, and that 
“Die Gétterdimmerung” will also shortly be produced 
specially for him. When the late King Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria indulged in such luxuries as separate perform- 
ances they called him a lunatic, but in the case of His 
Majesty Emperor William II, the public and press will 
find some more lenient expression. 


NE frequently hears the expression : “No, I don’t 
play solo, but I play well enough to accompany a 
song,” and the self satisfied smirk that usually follows 
the remark instantly shows that the person who utters 
it knows very little about music. 

To play an accompaniment well requires not only 
good musicianship and good technic, but also a special 
sense that has to be born and seldom can be acquired. 
It is a fine, delicate appreciation of the beauties of the 
song to be played, an intimate sympathy with the inten- 
tions of both the composer and the singer, an obliterat- 
ing of one’s personality and an ever ready spirit to 
obey instantly the varying caprices of the song or 
singer. 

One must almost be possessed of what the French 
call prévoyance to be a really finished accompanist, and 
how seldom do we ever meet with all these qualifica- 
tions. And yet one, as we before remarked, frequently 
hears, ‘‘I don’t play solo, but I play well enough to ac- 
company a song.” Nonsense! 


HE esteemed “ Times,” although its critical column 

is now controlled by a gentleman of advanced 

musical taste, last Sunday had an ugly fling at German 
opera in its editorial column, in which it says: 

The unfortunate box holders of the Metropolitan Opera House appear to 
have resigned themselves to German opera because it is cheap. Many of 
them declare that they would personally prefer Italian music, but they can- 
not afford it. It seems as if a man who paid $4,000 a year for his music was 
entitled to have the kind he liked. As Italian opera, with the three or four 
fashionable singers of it who still withstand the ravages of time, cannot be 
had for the money, the box holders are entitled to all the more credit for 
laying their’ personal preferences upon the altar of society and carrying on 
“an educational campaign.”’ 

It would seem useless for us to go over the same 
ground again and give our reasons for the artistic pref- 
erableness of German over Italian opera—the unfeasi- 
bility of the latter and the fact that it would not even 
find supporters enough in this city for an entire season, 
if it were given here, as the fatal experiments of Abbey 
and Mapleson have amply proven. The main and most 
gratifying thing isthat we shall have opera in German 
again for next season, and probably for many seasons to 
come, until opera in the vernacular will take its place at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and this all grumblers 
and “ Le Herald” notwithstanding. The above state- 
ment of the “ Times,” however, is based on an error, 
The stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera House 
have never yet paid “$4,000 a year for their music;” 
they paid last season $3,000, and the previous season 
$2,500, which sums included the amounts necessary to 
take care of the property all the year round, and to pay 
the taxes, &c., on the same, besides giving the stock- 
holders the best seats in the house for the entire season 
of opera. Comparatively speaking these amounts do 
not seem to be exorbitantly high to make a rich man 
pay for his own and his family and invited guests’ en- 
joyment of the highest class of entertainments for an 
entire season ; but the amount this season will even be 
reduced, for the financial success of opera in German 
has this year been so great and the constancy of public 
support seems so assured to last to the very close of the 
season that, despite the fact of lower prices of admis- 
sion to all portions of the house, the amount taken in 
will far surpass that of any previous season, while the 





ment has lately received in the German capital, and the 
monarch’s influence has been so far reaching even as to 
revolutionize the scheme of programs of the coming | 
Silesian music festival (June 2, 3 and 4), of which festi- | 
vals Count Hochberg is the founder and protector and 

Deppe the conductor, both of whom are well known for | 

their anti-Wagnerian tendencies. We were somewhat | 
astonished when we found that the first day’s program 
contains a complete “ Rheingold” performance in con- 
cert form. Fragments from “ Parsifal’’ were also to 
have been given at this festival, but Cosima Wagner has 








Charles Rehm. Carl E. Martin, Gustav A. Kerker, 
Harold Randolph. Jennie Dutton. Henry Duzensi, 
MinnieV, Vanderveer Walter J. Hall. Emma Juch. 
Adele Aus der Ohe Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 

Karl Klindworth. Car Baermann, Anton Seidl, 
Edwin Klabre. Emil Steger. Max Leckner 


Pau! Kalisch. 

Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 

Dyas Flanagan 

A Victor Benham, 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild, 


Max Spicker. 

— Graves. 
ermann Ebeling, 

Anton Bruckner, 

Mary Howe. 

Attalie Calire. 

Mr, and Mrs. Lawton, 


Helen D. Campbell. 
Alfredo Barili, 

Wm, R. Chapman, 
Otto Roth, 

Aona Carpenter. 

W. L. Blumenschein, 
Leonard Labatt. 


Albert Venino Anthony Stankowitch, Fritz Kreisler. 
Josef Rheinberger. Moriz Rosenthal. Madge Wickham. 
Max Rendix Victor Herbert, Richard Burmeister, 


a fina cial success, as the Emperor has given the prom- | 





wisely refused to give her sanction to this in the interest 
of the work, as well as in that of the coming Bayreuth | 
performances. The program further includes Beetho- 
ven’s ninth symphony and choruses from Hiandel’s 


| 


ise of his august presence. 





Anna Bulkeley-Hills. Martin Roeder. 


ules Perotti 
ph M. Foerster, 


Ade 





portunities to come before the musical public. 
4 F : , ce it would not follow that it was justified. The principal orchestral conductors 
Apropos of His Majesty’s great Wagner predilection ‘ of this country are pretty good judges of music, and they rarely decide that 


disbursements, through judicious management, have 
been considerably lessened. The assessment, therefore, 
will be smaller this season than last season, and the 
floating debt of last season has been wiped out besides, 
These facts speak more for the prosperity of opera in 
| German and its stability in this city than all the stupid 
editorials and interviews in prejudiced newspapers can 
possibly do to counteract. 


R. W. J. HENDERSON, in last Sunday’s “ Times,” 

has the following pertinent remarks about that 

very common cause of discussion, American music. 
He also alludes to the very thing that THE MUSICAL 


| COURIER has always advocated, z. ¢., a little variety in 


the dull routine of programs made up season after sea- 


“Judas Maccabeeus,” and the festival will probably be $0” of Beethoven and Haydn symphonies: 


The complaint is very common that American composers are not given op- 
If this complaint were true 





a composition is unworthy of production unless they have some reasons of 
weight. 

There are many indications of a desire on the part of our conductors to 
break the bonds of conventionatity, and it is rather encouraging to note that 
the everlasting repetition of Beethoven and Haydn seems to be in 
a fair way toward interruption. The works of the standard writers of sym- 
phony ought to be played often by all means, but often does not signify all 
the time, 

There are good symphonies by some of the secondary composers, and 
they could be brought forward occasionally with benefit to the orchestra as 
well as to the audiences. Walter Damrosch deserves thanks for bringing 
out Tschaikowsky’s symphony in C once more. It is not a masterwork, but 
it is good music, and is worth hearing. 

But we began to say something about American composers. Mr. Thomas 
has two of them on his next program, and it is a good idea to recollect just 
here that Mr, Thomas has never been backward about bringing out the work 
of native and resident writers. He has often given meritorious works their 
first performance, and he always produces them with the same care and 
thoughtful study as he bestows on the symphonies of the great masters, 

When Mr, Thomas declines to play an American composition it is not be- 
cause it is American, but because he thinks it bad. The same may be said 
of Mr, Gericke, who has frequently produced native material. In view of 
the fact that he is only a temporary resident of this country, without that 
interest which a permanent citizen would naturally have, his ready recogni- 
tion of our home talent can be ascribed only to his intelligent sympathy with 


what is worthy in his art. 

Y a moderate computation Franz Liszt, when alive, 
B must have had about twenty minutes’ sleep out of 
the twenty-four hours comprising the day, and the rest of 
the time he undoubtedly devoted to teaching—gratis, of 
course—the numerous applicants who afterward have 
figured over all parts of the habitable globe as Liszt’s 
pupils, This calculation is called forth by the fact that 
everybedy one meets who plays the piano is a Liszt 
pupil, no matter if they only touched the late abbé’s 
Coat tail. They swarm all over America, and do not all 
play the piano—we mean as a way of earning their daily 
bread. The truth of the matter is that there are very 
few, comparatively speaking, genuine Liszt pupils, and 
these show the results of their artistic intercourse with 
the famous master. The Liszt scholar humbug should 
be severely frowned down, as any pert young miss who 
merely happened into the great man’s presence im- 
mediately dubbs herself a Liszt pupil. The stencil 
Liszt pupil, like the stencil piano, the stencil music 
paper and the stencil conservatory, must go. 


HAT a man may, with strenuous energy, accomplish 
? in music that which his more favored and talented 
brother does without an effort is not to be denied. We 
see examples of such misguided efforts in every great 
city, and any music publisher could further amplify the 
tale. Such men lack the true feu sacré, but expect by 
their knowledge of the science of music to atone for 
their melodic shorcomings. We know of several com- 
posers of this sort, but all their efforts pale before the 
colossal works of Pietro Raimondi, who died in Rome, 
1853. The list of his works is astonishing. It embraces 
fifty-five operas; twenty-one grand ballets, composed 
for San Carlo between 1812 and 1828; seven oratorios; 
four masses, with full orchestra; one mass for eight and 
sixtcen voices ; the whole Book of Psalms 4 /a Pales- 
trina for four, five, six, seven and eight voices; many 
te deums, stabats, misereres, tantum ergos, psalms and 
litanies ; two books of ninety partimenti, each on a sepa- 
rate bass, with three different accompaniments; a col- 
lection of figured basses with fugued accompaniments 
intended as a text book for accompanists; four fugues 
for four voices, each independent, but capable of being 
united and sung together; six fugues for four voices, 
capable of combination into one fugue for twenty-four 
voices; a fugue for sixteen choirs ; sixteen fugues for 
four voices; twenty-four fugues for four, five, six, seven 
and eight voices, of which four and five separate fugues 
will combine into one. Besides the feat of the three 
oratorios, he composed an opera seria and an opera 
buffa, which went equally well separately and in.com- 
bination. 

Wichman, from information given him by Adolph 
Berwin, Librarian of Cecilia Library, at Rome, has dis- 
covered an unpublished work of Raimondi's, which he 
judges to be the most astonishing and ingenious of all 
known contrapuntal works. It consists of six four part 
fugues, to be performed each separately and then all six 
together as one work—a genuine musical four de force. 
In 1848 Raimondi, after four years of toil, completed 
three oratorios, “ Potiphar,” “ Pharaoh” and “ Jacob,” 
which were not only designed to be performed in the 
usual manner, but to be played all three in combination 
as one work under the name of “ Joseph.” On August 
7, 1852, the author brought out this stupendous work at 
the Teatro Argentini. The success of the three single 
oratorios was moderate, but when they were united— 
the three orchestras and the three troupes forming an 
ensemble of nearly four hundred musicians—the excite- 
ment and applause of the spectators knew no bounds, 
and so great was his emotion that Raimondi fainted 


away. 





DISLIKE personalities excessively ; I don’t 
think persons’ private lives, including their peccadilloes 
or peculiarities, should interest the general public. 

The veil of sanctity should be drawn sharply over all that 
relates to home life, and this, prone as we are in this country 
to listening to scandal, should be all the more strictly em- 
phasized in the case of artists’ private lives. 

* ” * 

It really makes very little difference to the general 
public whether the young man who attempted suicide on Miss 
Eleanor Everest’s (the soprano) doorstep, in Philadelphia, 
week before last, was in love with that charming little pupil 
of Marchesi's or not. 

Or whether Adamowski, the blonde violin fairy of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, is really enamoured of a certain 
well-known actress, 

Why, some tattling society journals even speak of his atten- 
tions to a young lady in Boston, weirdly known as Eva— 
Mowski. ee 

Now, I think this all wrong, and, by the way, speak- 
ing of personalities reminds me of those two curious speci- 
mens of musical ornithoculture knownin musical circles as the 
‘‘Two Black Ravens.” These funny old ladies, invariably 
dressed in black, have been mascotting Theodore Thomas at 
every concert he directs in the city, sometimes even following 
him to other cities. 

It has never been discovered as yet whether these ravens 
are personally smitten with Mr, Thomas’ personal charms 
(Ah! Who shall ever forget the faultless fit of that dress 
coat ?) or whether his magnetism as a musical director evokes 
their adoration. Certain it is, however, that they haunt every 
concert at which he conducts, and are to be seen on the front 
row beaming virginal glances brimful of emotion and pleasure 
at the great conductor. Mr. Thomas has never been inter- 
viewed on the subject, but as he is always gallant to the fair 
sex, it is to be presumed he endures this worship with his 
usual imperturbability. 

* ° * 

I think Rudolph Aronson should be congratulated on 
the changes he has made in the cast of ‘‘ Nadjy” at the Ca- 
sino. In the first place he has replaced Isabella Urquhart by 
Lillian Russell, who has at least a voice that she knows how 
to use, whereas the stately Isabella has neither voice nor 
method. 

Then, too, Fanny Rice in the title role is a great improve- 
ment on Marie Jansen, as she beats that young lady in chic, 
and is able to do it without a suggestion of vulgarity. 

Jimmy Powers and Fred Solomon still retain their old 
parts, and a better pair of comedians would be hard to find. 
Powers’ comical legs and the slide trombone solo of Solomon's 
are special features of the performance. 

Fred Solomon is a good musician, playing piano as well as 
tooting on brass. 

The orchestra, too, is better, and there is a go about the 
operetta that is worth fifty of Gilbert and Sullivan’s last grue- 
some production, ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard.” 

Es ™ * 

That was a jolly crowd who put their legs under the 
mahogany of the Fellowcraft Club Tuesday evening of last 
week at their regular monthly meeting banquet, on which oc- 
casion it is their wont to regale themselves with good cheer for 
body and mind, 

Chauncey M. Depew made a brilliant address and was fol- 
lowed by such men as Noah Brooks, Professor Brainard G. 
Smith, of Cornell; Dr. G. R. Daphtary, of the Indian Army 
of Great Britain; Hon. Walter Howe, L. S. Metcalfe, Walter 
Pelham, W. F. G. Shanks, editor of the ‘‘Star”; H. E. 
Krehbiel, Francis Burton and Anton Strelezki, the pianist, who 
delighted the club by his performance of Liszt’s first rhapsody. 
‘* The Fellowcraft,” written by J. S. Tunison and set to music 
by Otto Floersheim, both members of the club, was sung en 
A verse of it ran thus: 

Ah, there! said pencil unto pen, 
And what is this I hear? 
’Tis all about the Fellowcraftsmen, 
And this is what I hear, 
And this is what I hear. 
That they have got a cosy den— 
Yes, that is what I hear ; 
For we have got a cosy den, 
And that is why we're here, 
Altogether it was a great night for the ‘‘ Fellowcraft,” and 


masse. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


2s 


all went home in good humor with themselves and their 


neighbors. 
s * 


~ 
‘Dead Beat Dahlberg” is the expressive way the 
‘*Echo,” a Western exchange, styles Herman Dahlberg, a 
pianist hailing from Sweden, because that gentleman has been 
having a good time when he should be on the concert platform 
entertaining his auditors with his music. 
Still, it is hard on Dahlberg to get such a title, and he will 
doubtless sue the wicked, wicked music journal that told of his 


fall from grace. * 
* # 


I was glad to read the excellent and discriminating 
notice written by C. L. Capen in the *‘ Home Journal,” of 
Boston, about Richard Burmeister’s piano playing. 
who has heard Burmeister will fully recognize his poetic style, 
so eminently adapted for the interpretation of Chopin and his 
school, 

Mr. Burmeister’s personality is also poetic, his features be- 
ing as classically pure as if carved in an intaglio. He writes 
suggestive of both Chopin and Mendelssohn, and he is artist 


to the very core. * 
a oF 


I was at Chickering Hall the other night and sitting 
near me was that beautiful woman and artist Teresa Carrefio, 
whose sympathetic face is never more winning than when she 
is listening to a brother or a sister artist, and then her mobile 
intelligence lights up with pleasure and hers is the first hand 
raised in applause. 

Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch was the vocalist on the occasion and 
I greatly enjoyed making mental comparisons of the two 
artists, both in the prime of life, both the same rich brunette 
coloring, and both brilliant women in their respective fields of 


the same art. * 
am *« 


What has become of Walter Damrosch's Brooklyn 
symphony concert scheme? 


Anyone 


* 
* * 


People who only know Conrad Ansorge as an ex- 
cellent pianist are hardly aware that he is an active com- 
poser, and is now putting the finishing touches to a grand 
symphony for full orchestra which will probably be heard in 


the near future. * 
* * 


Apropos of pianists reminds me of one of Biilow’s 
latest ‘‘marrons.” He had been addressed by a persistent 
and stupid lady as *‘ Herr Professor” two or three times, and 
if there is anything Biilow hates it is to be classed with ‘‘ pro- 
fessors ”’ of any sort; so, after standing it as long as he could, 
he burst out with: ‘‘ Madam, if you are bound to insult me, 
why don’t you ca!l me Hof-pianist ?” 

* ’ ¥ 

What has become of the man who was going to take 
the town by storm with his managerial enterprises? Is it 
possible one blow from an irate tenor’s fist has buried ail the 
schemes for bringing to our benighted shores the whole of 
artistic Europe? Le 

~~ * 

Important item of news: The Carri Brothers have at 
last succumbed to the wiles of a tomsorial artist, and have had 
their locks considerably shorn. An anxious public now 
wishes to know how far this will affect the quality of their 
performances. 

* = * 

“ Dr.” Eberhard, the director of the Great and Grand 
Conservatory of Music, is now known to the profession as 
‘Mr. Squeers,” on account of his brutal style of treating the 
gentlemen who are unhappy enough to be in his employ. 
Dickens’ celebrated magnate of Dotheboy’s Hall in *‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby” was not more autocratic in his own petty domain 
than our be-spectacled and be-doctored Eberhard, 

* S * 

Amiable and talented Edgar Kelley has once more 
caught the popular ear by his really clever ‘‘ The Lady Pick- 
ing Mulberries,” which is nightly sung in that side splitting 
burlesque, ‘‘ The Pearl of Pekin,” by pretty Bella Thorne. 
Kelley is a curious genius, well read, musical to a degree, is 
a gentleman and looks like a graduate from a clerical institu- 
tion. He handles a skillful pen and is quick at repartee. 
This Chinese musical skit of his has real Chinese words ap- 
pended to it, and Mr. Kelley intends following it up with 
another song just as quaint and grotesque, which he calls 
‘*The Man in the Moon,” and which will doubtless be the 
rage, like ‘‘ The Lady Picking Mulberries.” 


* 
* * 


They say Adolf Robinson is a lover of our great 


national game, basebawl ; no wonder. 


*~ 
* * 


On dit that the pretty violinist Madge Wickham is 
soon to renounce the uncertainties of intonation of an artistic 
life for the more satisfactory one of marriage, A wealthy 
Englishman is said to be the happy man. Nothing like two 
beaux to your strings. 


* 
* + 


I see that Katti Bettaque, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has become thoroughly Americanized. She recom- 
mends in all the daily papers ‘‘ Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract,” 





Her next step will be a soap certificate, and then fame. 
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PERSONALS. 


>—_—_—_ 


ETHEL WAKEFIELD,—Our picture this week is that of 
ithe! Wakefield, the little Boston pianist, eleven years old, 
who was unanimously indorsed by all the Boston critics last 
May her recital with the Beethoven Ciub in Chickering 
Hall, Boston, and who has recently met with great success at 
Taunton Festival, the Boston ‘‘ Herald" of October 19, 


alt 


the 
1888," saying of ber: 

Miss Ethel Wakefield, of Boston, only eleven 
years old, the afternoon, and her excellent handling of 
Beethoven's concerto, No, 1,with orchestra,won the admiration of the auditors 
and called forth loud and repeated applause. The spectacle of this extremely 
self. possessed young lady, whose little feet could barely teach the piano ped- 
als, manipulating the keys of the Knabe grand before her, doing brilliant and 
wonderful execution and keeping perfect time in the most graceful manner 
possible, was ail sufficient to hold the audience, When she had completed 
her difficult work, Mr. Zerraho surprised and complimented her by stepping 


up and shaking her by the hand 


raunton, October 18, 1888 


was pianist of 


She is a Boston girl, born at Dedham, Mass., June 27, 1877, 
and the daughter of John F, Wakefield, Esq., of the Boston 
She attends daily her school duties and devotes only two 
but good musicians, including Mr. Carl 


yar 
hours a day to music, 
Zerrahn and Chevalier De Kontski, say she is something won- 
derlul for her years, playing with an assurance and a degree 
4 technical proficiency the most classical music, has a good 


solid technic and plays clearly, accurately and with unusually 


firm, rhythmic sense. Her phrasing is good and she plays 
with admirable self possession 

Her repertory includes Beethoven's first concerto, Mendels- 
sohn's G minor concerto and his capriccio op. 22, the Weber- 
Beethoven sonatas, 


works ot Bach, 


Liszt polacca with orchestra, several 


Schubert impromptus, Chopin waltzes, be- 
sides a large general repertory. 

It is doubttul if her peeran be named among any American 
children ot her age, and, considering the time she devotes to 
music, she compares in technic and intelligence very favora- 
bly with some of the most accomplished prodigies of the age, 
ind as Mr. Richard Heard in the Boston ‘* Post" says of her : 

Our nation 1s nothing il not patriotic, and many Americans 
must have felt a certain sense of inferiority in seeing the musical 
both young and old, of 
Ethel Wakefield has certainly done what 


ranks so filled with professionals, 
foreign nationality 
she could to prove that America, as well as other countries, 


has youthful prodigies, and that young Hoffman was not to 


arry off all the bonors.”” Mr, C, L. Capen, the well-known 
critic of the Boston *‘ Home Journal,” is Ethel’s present 
teacher and has been for two years, and Miss Augusta Bald- 
vin, of Everett, Mass,, was her early teacher. The little 
prodigy will study soon with an eminent pianist, although Mr. 


Capen will continue as her teacher of harmony and technic. 
Her father may withhold her from general public work for 


three or four years, but it is expected that she will visit this 


city for one appearance at least at an early day. 
Our e. ¢ 


FRANCIS HUEFFER the London “ Figaro,” 


has the following interesting biographical sketch ot the lately 


deceased great London musical critic and Wagnerite, Dr. 


Francis Hueffer ; 
We must wait for some little time before we can judge of the full effects 
pon contemporary music of the painfully sudden death of Dr. Francis Hueff- 
D 
rks in this country, was at any rate one of the most powerful and most 


r, Huefier, although not the earliest of the champions of Wagner's 


stant. He extended his protection of the ** music of the future” to 


sits founder,and he was, perhaps, one of the few men living 
who could really appreciate the pretentious efforts of modern Frenchmen on 
ec one hand and the advanced compositions of the Abbé Franz Liszt on the 


her, But with the proceedings of the so-called Wagner party of the pres- 


ent day he had very little sympathy ; and on almost the last occasion on 
which he visited a concert, in walking toward the ** Times” office with a 
couple of his colleagues, he inveighed strongly against the projected drawing 

performance of lristan und Isolde,’ with piano accompaniment, as 
being diametrically opposed to the master’s own teaching and example, 

Phe published biographies of Dr. Hueffer are singularly incomplete, Al- 
though he looked older, he was really born at Miinster in the year 1845, and 
was consequently only in his forty-fourth year, The son of a banker, he 
was educated in France, England and Germany, and he received his degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Gittingen in 1869. In that year he came to Eng- 
land, where he has resided ever since. His first start in London musical 


| believe, upon the now defunct ** Examiner.” Ten years ago 


superseded the late Mr, J. W. Davison as musical critic of the 


crit ism was, 
Dr. Hueffer 

limes The appointment led to a fierce newspaper warfare, which was 
not stopped until his principal critic met him at the production of ** Otello” 
at Milan, a meeting which led to reconcilement and subsequent respect 
Toward the last few months of his life, indeed, a complete change came over 
the demeanor of Dr, Huefier toward his colleagues, who, although formerly 
repelled by the reserve almost inseparable from the German character, after- 
ward learned to like him, not only for his learning and the charms of his 
conversation, but also for the many good qualities which are rarely devel- 
oped before intimate acquaintance ripens into friendship. Personal matters 


must not, of course, be entered into here, But the strong impression made 
upon one at least of his associates, and emphasized with solemn force now, 
by the serious talk indulged in during midnight strolls after the day's labors 
were over at Hereford last autumn, when confidences were exchanged, and 
the great critic, lamenting the weak action of his heart, expressed his fears 
lest the important literary work upon which he was engaged might be 
stopped one day by a sudden death, is not readily to be forgotten, 

Dr, confined to the 

Times.’ a publica- 
tion issued bythe firm of Novello & Co,, and after the death of his prede- 
cessor, Mr. J 
World,” until last year that publication was sold to Mr. Jacques, 


Hueffer's efforts in musical journalism were not 


He also edited for one year the ** Musical Review,” 


W. Davison, he was for some time editor of the *‘ Musical 
Dr. 
Huefler was one of the best read journalists in London, a facile linguist, a 
profound scholar, and a man who had wide knowledge of many subjects. He 
was once editor of the * North British Review,” and wrote for some years 
the art criticisms of the * Pall Mall Gazette." He wasa frequent contribu- 
tor tothe “ Academy'’ and the “ Quarterly,” * Fortnightly,”’ and “ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ and he was also, until shortly before his death, a member 
of the staff of the * Athenzeum,”’ “ St. James’ Gazette” and other papers. He 
had, moreover, arranged to contribute to a series of newspapers in the prov- 


| inces and Australia a weekly letter entitled ** London Echoes,” dealing with 
the whole chit-chat of literature, the stage, music and the fine arts. He was 
| also the author of most of the musical articles in the earlier volumes of the 
present edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, In regard to his operatic 

libretti, differences of opinion may be excused, and there is not much doubt 
that Dr. Hueffer did not possess, in any marked degree, the poetic talent. 
His books, however, show wide research, great learning and liberal views 
The best of these volumes is that on the Troubadours, which subject Dr. 
Hueffer had studied very deeply in his youth. He also wrote the ‘* Music 
of the Future,"’ edited the ** Great Musician's Series,’ and contributed to 
that publication the “ Life of Wagner.’’ At the time of his death he had 
already written and corrected the proofs of the English version cf Verdi's 
** Otello,” had sketched a new opera on a subject from Dante for Mr, Cowen, 
and was putting the finishing touches tothe first volume of a work which 
dealt with the whole history of music in England during the reign of Queen 
Victoria, He was taken illafter occupying a draughty seat at the first perform- 
ance of ** Macbeth "’ at the Lyceum, and a week before his death a neglected 
cold turned to erysipelas, Even on Saturday afternoon none of his friends 
had the slightest suspicion that he was in danger, but toward the evening he 
fainted, the action of his heart gradually stopped, and despite medical aid 
he expired, happily without pain. 

MAX HEINRICH IN GOooD LucK.—Max Heinrich, the 
young and popular baritone, who went last fall to England, 
has been appointed Professor of Singing in the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London. 

ALBANI ENTERTAINED.—Albani was entertained last 
Wednesday night by Lady Macdonald, in Ottawa. 

HE Is NOW SCOVEL, NOT SCOVELLI.—Edward Scovel, 
tenor, has joined the Boston Ideals and is now singing in 
‘* Carmen ” and ‘‘ Faust.” 

HELENE C. LIVINGSTONE SINGS.—Miss Helene C. 
Livingstone, a young and very gifted singer, a pupil of the 
Munich Conservatory, and at present a resident in Baltimore, 
is doing some effective work for vocal art in that city, singing 
in many well-known concerts. 

Hair.—Carl Halir, the present concertmaster of 
Weimar, has not accepted the flattering offer to replace 
Lauterbach, of Dresden, who has been pensioned, but will re- 
main at Weimar, where he is highly esteemed and where his 
salary has just been raised to a sum that exceeds the one of- 
No remplacant for 


} 


fered by the Dresden court orchestra. 
Lauterbach has yet been found. 
Prout.—The English composer, Ebenezer 
has just finished his new cantata for female voices onlv, en- 
titled ‘‘ Damon and Phythias.” It has been written for the 
Eglesfield Musical Society, Oxford University, and is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Novello. Mr. Prout has resigned the 
position of senior musical critic of the ‘* Atheneum,” but still 
He is engaged 


Prout, 


remains a member of the staff of that journal. 
upon a new and elaborate treatise on harmony. 

SULLIVAN,—Sir Arthur Sullivan has been upon a visit 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales at Sandringham. 

MENTER.—Sophie Menter, the great pianist, is con- 
tinually ill and has abandoned all concert engagements for 
the season. 

FRENCH Honors.—The following French artists have 
been honored by the Government: Edward Lalo received the 
order of the Legion of Honor. As officers of public instruction 
were nominated: The composer Adolf Deslandres, the 
singing teacher Edmond Duvernay, the violinist August Le- 
fort, Camille Saint-Saens and others. As officers of the Acad- 
emy: The composer Anredée Artus, the violinist Berthe- 
lier, Charles Lefebvre, the oboe player Bertain and Calblain, 
a member of the Lamoureux Orchestra. 

THE DEATH OF JOSEPH GUNGL.—We 
Weimar the news of the recent death in that city of Joseph 
He was born at Zsambek 
He was first oboist and 


receive from 


Gungl, the veteran waltz composer. 
(Hungary) on December 1, 1810, 
later on conductor of the Fourth Austrian Art'llery Regiment, 
and with his band made great concerts tournées, playing prin- 
cipally marches and dances of his own composition. In 1843 
he organized, in Berlin, an orchestra of his own, with whom, 
in 1849, he made a trip to the United States. In 1850 he 
advanced to the position of royal .Wusikairector, and in 1858 
he became conductor of the Twenty-third Infantry Regiment 
at Briinn, which position he held until 1864, when he retired 
and lived in Munich. In 1876 he went to Frankfort, and for 
the last eight years he has lived in retirement at Weimar. His 
dances were once the most popular of the world, until the 
talent of Strauss overshadowed Gungl's amiable gifts, which, 
however, still retain a good position on German dance 
programs. 

PEROTTI ENGAGED.—Perotti, the tenor, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Charles E. Locke for his newly organized con- 
cert company, which soon starts out on its spring tour. Max 
Bendix, the genial violinist, has also joined Mr. Locke’s now 


very strong company. 








Dr. M. B. Hopkinson, the basso, of Baltimore, will 
sing in Chicago, March 5, for the Apollo Club, taking the 
part of ‘* Lucifer” in Sullivan’s *‘ Golden Legend ;” and he 
will also sing, April 16, in New York in the performance of 
Stainer’s ‘‘ Crucifixion.” 

The basso, Mr. Edward O'Mahoney, will give his 
annual concert in Steinway Hall on Friday evening, March 1, 
when he wil] interpret productions of Irish poets and compos- 
ers. Mr. O'Mahoney will have the assistance of Mr. William 
Courtney, Mr. Clinton Elder, Mr. Laughran, Victor Harris, 
and the Misses Inez Carusi, Jessamine Hallenbeck and Julia 
O'Connell, The Courtney Ladies’ Quartet will also take part. 








| 
| 
| 
| 





The Philharmonic Society. 


HE fourth concert of the Philharmonic So- 

ciety brought neither an extraordinarily novel or atirac- 

uve program, nor an excitingly good performance of the same, 

but it was, as usual, exceedingly well patronized, and at the 

public rehearsal on Friday afternoon ‘‘ standing room only” 

was the order of the day, despite the capaciousness of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

The concert opened with two Bach numbers, the well-known 
toccata in F major in H. Esser’s beautiful orchestration for 
full orchestra, and the ttemendous A minor piano fugue in 
Josef Hellmesberger’s string orchestral garment. These were 
vigorously and well performed under Theodore Thomas’ ener- 
getic lead and by the strong string band of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

The next number on the program was the greatly overrated 
first Brahms’ symphony in C minor, a work that, outside of 
a very promising introduction to the first movement, and a 
big theme stolen from Beethoven in the last movement, is en- 
tirely devoid of thematic material of importance. Its interest 
to musicians, therefore, is chiefly confined to Brahms’ efforts 
at rivaling the Lord Almighty, who alone is capable of making 
something out of nothing; while Brahins’ painful striving to 
arrive at the same result, in spite of all his skill in the handi- 
craft of composition, must ever remain annoying to a person 
who tries to find meaning and ideas in his symphonic writings. 
The only one of his four symphonies, so far produced, that 
deals in ideas (small as they are) is the second one in D 
major, while the three others show a lamentable impotency to 
fill the big form of the symphonywith big ideas. 

Of the four movements in this first symphony, the slow one 
in E major was the best performed, while the A flat allegretto 
was taken by Mr. Thomas at a somewhat tov slow tempo and 
the first and last movements lacked precision, and above every- 
thing else, fire and inspiration. 

Mr. Carl Baermann, the excellent pianist and renowned 
teacher, of Boston, gave a very satisfactory, musicianly and 
thoughtful reading of the Schubert-Liszt ‘‘ Wanderer” fan- 
tasia. Why this beautiful work, which has, however, been 
played somewhat too frequently this season, should have been 
insisted upon by the program committee of the Philharmonic 
Society we do not know, but such was the case and Mr. Baer- 
mann who, despite the expansiveness of his repertory, had not 
this fantasia in it, was forced to study it for this occasion. 
Mr. Baermann’s success with the public and part of the press, 
however, was not quite adequate with his merits as an artist, 
and especially as a musician. This can only be explained on 
the ground that a great majority of our concert going public 
and some of the writers have lately become accustomed to 
sensationalism in piano playing, and that anybody who re- 
frains from making use of it is liable to be underrated. 

Mr. Baermann’s technic is ample for all artistic purposes, 
and his playing of the greatest technical difficulties in the 
fantasia was always clear, clean and smooth. But he did not 
make it the centre of attraction, and merely used it, true artist 
as he is, as a means to an end, that end, of course, being a 
musicianly interpretation of the work. He satisfied in this 
our most critical expectations, and added to his artistic con- 
ception a good, solid touch and a broad, agreeable tone. 

The concert closed with a series of ‘‘ Slavonic Dances” 
from Dvorak’s lately published second cycle of that genre, op. 
They are as sprightly, rhythmically and harmonically in- 
teresting, and are so cleverly orchestrated that they carried the 
audience by storm, despite the fact that they were much better 
played at one of Mr. Thomas’ recent orchestral matinées. The 
second dance in E minor is a perfect gem of its kind. 
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The Thomas Concerts. 


W ITHOUT exaggeration, the fourth Thomas 
orchestral concert, which took place at Chickering 
Hall Tuesday evening of last week, was one of the most 
artistically successful of the series so far given. 

Not only was the program most excellent, the soloist, Lilli 
Lehmann-Kalisch, beyond criticism, but the orchestra itself 
played in superb form, and altogether it was an enjoyable 
affair. 

It is doubtful whether the transcription from piano and 
clavier to orchestra of Bach’s sonata in F minor is to be 
strongly commended on musical grounds, although Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, the transcriber, has done his work in a 
thoroughly artistic fashion ; but generally in cases like these 
the frame seems too large for the picture, not to speak of the 
idea of Bach peeping at us in a modern orchestral garb, which 
is a trifle disturbing, to say the least. The sonata, however, 
is beautiful in form, coloring and ideas, the fugue in the second 
movement and the melting adagio being particularly note- 
worthy. What a tonal giant Bach is we all know, and how 
infinitely greater he would have been if he had lived in the 
light of these days, when orchestral development has almost 
reached its climax, we may get a feeble glimpse of in this 
orchestral transcription. 

Schumann’s welcome and charming C major symphony 
was the piece de résistance of the evening, and it received full 
justice at the hands of Mr. Thomas, whose reading was dis- 
tinctly his own, many radical changes in tempi being made, 
but none that for a moment interfered with the musical struc- 
ture of the work, which, while not always being as genial as 





THE MUSICAL 


the same composer's other three symphonic works, is, never- 
theless, more learned and self restrained. 

Mrs. Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch sang in her most fervid style 
two songs from Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont” and also Berlioz’s 
romanze ‘‘My heart with grief is heavy,” from the 
‘* Damnation of Faust."’ Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch on this occa- 
sion sang in English, which she pronounced in a most accept- 
able manner. 

The orchestra closed the concert by playing with exquisite 
finish the *‘ Invocation Minuet,” ‘* Dance of the Sylphs ” and the 
‘*Racoczy March,” the latter, however, being in tonal volume 
far too heavy for Chickering Hall, which only permits of very 
limited fortes, on account of its size. 

The matinée of last Thursday brought the following excel- 

lently arranged program, in which we append the tonality 
each composition is written in, in order to show the musical 
taste of Theodore Thomas as evinced in his strict regard to 
key relationship : 
Serenade, op, 8, in D major........ ©... cececee ce vee 3eethoven 
Overture, * Der Bauer ein Schelm,"’ in A major...................-. Dvorak 
Symphonic poem, *‘ Le Rouet d’'Omphale,”’ in A major........... Saint-Saéas 
“Invitation to the Dance”’ (original key D flat, orchestral ar- 

rangement in D major) ....... Weber- Berlioz 
** Heart Wounds,”’ G minor. 
** Spring,”’ G major 
“Pictures from the Orient’’ (in B minor and closing in B 

major) . .+.....Schumann-Reinecke 


“* Waldweben,”’ from “ Siegfried,”’ in E major mn bawva .. Wagner 

The performance of this magnificent and highly interesting 
program was in part, however, not quite up to the standard of 
highest artistic finish of the aforementioned evening concert, 
defects of ensemble and some inattentiveness being especially 
noticeable in the somewhat weak Beethoven number with its 
long winded and old-fashioned variations and in the middle 
portion of Dvorak’s difficult but exquisite, original and char- 
On the whole, however, the matinée was 


| For string orchestra Vanuoks oboe iddiy ves 


acteristic overture, 
a highly erfjoyable one, and it was so voted by a majority of 
the not over large audience present. 


Opera in German. 

R. EDMUND C. STANTON, the 
fatigable intendant of our great opera house, in his de- 

sire to do justice to al] kinds of musical and unmusical tastes, 
and remembering Goethe's truism, ‘‘ Wer Vieles bringt wird 
Manchem Etwas bringen,” on Wednesday last put on that 
wormiest of chestnuts, Verdi's ’ He was re- 
warded with afull house and continuation of good attendances 
at the Saturday matinee and Monday night’s repetitions of the 
same opera, as well as with most glorious outbreaks of delight 
over Perotti’s high C in the stretta, which the gallery gods, 
consisting, instead of the usual contingent from Avenues P 
and Q, chiefly of bootblacks, chestnut roasters, peanut vendors 
and the other denizens of Five Points, insisted on hearing 


inde- 


‘* Trovatore.’ 


repeated. 

This, however, is not meant derogatorily to ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” 
which is an opera with many pretty melodies, and some of 
that dramatic feeling and intensity which grew in Verdi, with 
his ‘* Rigoletto,” and reached their culminating powers in his 
‘* Alda” and ‘' Otello,” the latter two works constructed on 
the principles of dramatic truthfulness laid down by Wagner, 
to whose ideas Verdi is a self confessed convert, and of whose 
works he is a close and intelligent student. The faults of ‘' I} 
Trovatore” lie chiefly in an absence of musical idealism, the 
tiresome continued three-eighth rhythm and the barrel organ 
harmonies and modulations. Nevertheless, one can once ina 
great while listen with some pleasure to ‘‘ I! Trovatore,”’ even 
at this more advanced period of musical writing, if its melodies 
are sung in a strongly artistic manner and not with the sole 
view for effect, and to gain the cheap applause of the gallery. 
Mrs. Schroeder-Hanfsting], the ‘‘ Leonora,” was the only one 
in the cast, however, who sang in a refined style, although a 
little deeper coloring would be of advantage to her voice. 

Mrs. Moran-Olden acted ‘‘Azucena” very passionately, 
Her voice, however, did not always respond to her intentions, 
She almost spoke instead of singing part of her rdle, especially 
when using the medium register, and the high tones she only 
reached after having slurred uptothem. For what reason 
she omitted singing the several cadenzas we fail to understand. 
Perotti, the ‘‘ Trovatore,” gained the chief success in a very 
cheap manner. He saved his voice all through the opera for 
the stretfa, in order to be able to cling to his high C as long 
as possible—i. ¢., as long as he walked across the whole stage 
from the very background up to the footlights. Well, the 
whole house raved—beg pardon, only the unmusical and not 

. the taste gifted portion of it, and as, we are sorry to say, they 
were in the large majority, they gained their point and Perotti 
sang the sfre¢ta twice, and was recalled several times, even 
after the da capo. 

If it is really sufficient to earn applause and laurels by 
screaming out a high C, no matter even if it is a good or a 
bad note, then the idea of art in music may goto rest. Any 
bootblack or butcher who may happen to have that note in his 
throat can then make people deliriously enthusiastic. We 
don't need any further musical or vocal art. 

Grienauer, as ‘‘ Luna,” did as well as he knew how. One 
cannot deny that he has a sympathetic voice, but his bad pro- 
nunciation make his whole efforts sound blurred. 

Chorus and orchestra were fair, but as Walter Damrosch, 
who conducted, had not the faintest idea of the correct tempi, 
he having never previously heard ‘‘I] Trovatore,” the per- 
formance, of course, left a great deal to be desired, 





The mise-en-scene and costumes, however, were ona level 
with the reputation of the Metropolitan Opera House man- 
agement in this respect, and the ballet interpolated in the 
camp scene of the third act was pretty and satisfactory. 

On Friday night ‘‘ Das Rheingold " was repeated also before 
a very large audience. The cast was the same as heretofore, 
with the exception that Miss Marion was substituted for Miss 
Reil as one of the Rhinedaughters, and in the short ‘* Erda” 
episode of the second act, Mr. Stanton evidently agreeing 
with our judgment of the latter lady’s incapacity, Miss Ma- 
rion was in appearance somewhat of an improvement on her 
predecessor, which is not, however, saying a great deal, while 
vocally she also left very much to be desired. 

To-night ‘‘ Les Huguenots ”’ will be repeated, while on Fri- 
day night will occur the first performance this season of ‘‘ Die 
Walkiire,” and at the Saturday matinée ‘‘ Tannhiuser”’ will 
be the opera. The first performance of the complete ‘‘ Ni- 
belungenring "’ will take place on the evenings of March 4, 5, 
8and11. Tickets for these four evenings can be had at the 
Metropolitan Opera House box office on and after the 18th 
inst., or by letter, with price enclosed, to the management. 
Prior to the 28th inst. seats will be sold for the complete cycle 
only. 








Music in Boston. 
Boston, February rt, 1889. 

HAVE but a short horse to curry this week, 

for the musicians took a breathing spell and not even a 
pianist gave a recital. It is but the calm before the storm, 
however, for a host of concerts are booked for the near future. 
Nevertheless, there were a couple of concerts last week, to 
keep the critic in practice and to prevent rust from gathering 
upon his vitriolic pen, and 1 will imitate the gentlemanly 
ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet” and unfold my tale. There is nothing in 
it, however, to freeze anyone’s blood with horror, for the week 
opened peaceably enough with a chamber concert by the 
Adamowski Quartet, who on this occasion proved that they are 
advancing rapidly in the matter of good ensemble, They made 
an innovation in the placing of the musicians, by setting the 
‘cello and second violin on one side, and the viola and first 
violin on the other. I do not see the advantage of this, for the 
two middle parts, so frequently giving the accompaniment in a 
string quartet, do better work side by side. The concert began 
with Mozart's quartet in G major, marked opus 10, No. 1, but 
then the Mozart opus marks are almost meaningless. It was 
played with much heartiness, but the heavy accents given in 
the first and third movements were anything but Mozartean. 
Nevertheless, the intonation and ensemble were so much im- 
proved over previous concerts of the club that one must net 
cavil at such a passing defect. 

After this the first violinist played a romanza. He is prob- 
ably as graceful a player as anyone, and even our esthetic 
maidens are not above admiring the tangible performer, along 
with the intangible music. Therefore while Adamowski was 
upon the platform there were many appreciative Eve-owskis 
in the audience. The romanza was by Becker. Who is 
Becker? I thought of all the rising young composers who 
have not yet been recognized by fame and Sir George Grove, 
but could not remember one to whom the composition might 
be ascribed. When the themes were played the mystery 
began to dissolve. I had heard our talented Kapellmeister 
Gericke play them to a private circle as one of what he called 
his ‘‘ youthful sins.”” In his modest way he had allowed Mr. 
Adamowski the use of the composition on condition that bis 
name be withheld. But who can keep a secret in our little 
city? One might as well whisper it in a sewing circle ; and 
all the musicians were aware of the authorship of the work 
before the next day. There was no need of the masquerad- 
ing, for the romanza was full of beauty, symmetrical and mu- 
sicianly from first to last. Mr. Adamowski and Mr. Foote 
gave it with excellent effect and the Becker work was encored, 
The concert ended with a performance (justa little out of 
tune at times) of Saint-Saéns’ septet, in which the trumpet 
has such a brilliant part. 

It served to display our crack trumpeter (there is no crack- 
ing to his tones), Mr. Pierre Miiller, who has never yet been 
heard here to such excellent advantage. The septet is a per- 
fect little gem, and has been given here already in an arrange- 
ment for orchestra. Saint-Saéns has the ability of half a 
dozen Gounods, and can write beautiful melodies, too, when 
he pleases, as the charming trio to the minuet (second move- 
ment) abundantly showed. But the sombre andante, with its 
rhythmic figure constantly reiterated, its weird use of second- 
ary seventh chords and its funeral march style of ending, 
seems to me the finest part of the work. 

After this the week was barren of music, until the Symphony 
concert came to close it. The program was : 
Overture, ** Benvenuto Cellini’’ 

Concerto for piano 
Allegro—Intermezzo—Allegro con fuoco, 
(First time in Boston.) 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Variations on the Austrian National Hymn........................ J. Haydn 
Symphony in C, No. 2, op. 61 Robert Schumann 

The overture went grandly enough, although it seems dry 
in its themes and their treatment when one has been studying 
Wagner and compares the two schools. Mr. Vogrich ought to 
be much obliged to Miss Aus der Ohe, for she carried his 
work to a triumphant success that it scarcely would have 
achieved without her personality and technic to back it, The 


H. Berlioz 
M. Vegrich 
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work you already know in New York, and there have been 
some sarcastic arrows shot at it in your columns, Neverthe- 
less, it is a good medium to display modern piano technic 
with, and its tremendous octave passages, its runs of thirds 
(how well Mr. Vogrich plays these !) and its heavy chord work 
were all well suited to Miss Aus der Ohe’s vigorous and bril- 
liant style. The ingenious organ point which forms the entire 
intermezzo was most delicately shaded, but I thought the 
damper pedal over used in the first movement, in which, by the 
way, the contrast of themes (Rosenthal to the contrary not- 
withstanding) was well brought out. 

The ensemble was excellent throughout—no slight thing, 
when one recalls the many changes of tempo which follow 
each other so capriciously. The prominent horn passages of 
the finale were a credit to Mr. Reiter, and the bravura of the 
end aroused the audience to a frenzy of applause. Miss Aus 
der Ohe was recalled time after time. In this matter Boston 
has entirely changed in recent years. I recail a time when 
Symphony concerts had audiences which never applauded, 
where alcohol would have frozen in the icy coldness, and 
where visiting artists longed to appear in their ulsters, because 
of the proverbial coolness of a Boston public. Autre temps, 
autre meurs! Nowadays they applaud with the effusion of a 
Neapolitan crowd, and have even been known to say ‘' Brava!” 
although in a shy and hesitating manner as yet. 

The beautiful Haydn variations serve well to display in- 
strument after instrument, and they are so clear and logical 
that they are a delight to non-musician and musician alike. 
Especially noteworthy was the ‘cello theme, which went as if 
it were a solo. I suppose that the appearance of this number 
on the program was a tribute to the present Emperor and an 
evidence of sympathy with him in his troubles. Mr. Gericke 
is a Styrian and I know feels the afflictions of the Austrian 
court with a sincerity that would astonish an American to 
whom loyalty to a dynasty is an incomprehensible emotion. 

The Schumann symphony was perfection, from the wonder- 
ful horn and trumpet figure of the opening sostenuto to the 
triumphal climax of the end. The oboe did some noticeably 
fine work in the third movement, that noble song of love and 
devotion, but the scherzo achieved the most marked success 
with the audience, being full of dash and brio, and giving full 
scope to the virtuosity of the violins. 

For a work as turbulent and restless, as full of combat and 
struggle as this one, to make so marked an impression on the 
audience as it did, proves the power of leader and orchestra, 
and also shows that we are growing apace in musical intelli- 
Now, if only we could have some training in good 
In that matter Boston is yet very omniverous. In 


gence. 
operas. 
time or out of time, Kellogg, the Ideals, ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” 
“Martha,” anything and everything are accepted. None the 
less, it is a good sign that there is already a great interest 
manifested in the advent of the German Opera Company 
from your city in April. We are to have two weeks of Wag- 
ner. I only hope that back of the craze which is sure to take 
place there may be a residuum of real comprehension and 
intelligent appreciation, and that the Boston girl will not 
speak of ‘'Siegfried” as or of ‘* Tristan und 
Isolde” as ‘‘ awfully lovely |” Louts C 


**so nice!” 
ELson, 


——Mr. A. K. Virgil delivered and interesting lecture 
on *‘ Technical Economy in Piano Study,” February 5, in this 
city. 

We have so often alluded to that system of self 
advertisement, otherwise known as grand concerts, benefit 
concerts, &c., that we will not give space to the affair that took 
place at Chickering Hall last Thursday evening, at which Mr. 
Wenzel Raboch and others played and sang. Suffice it to say 
that artistically it was very bad, although it doubtless served 
the purpose for which it was intended. 

The Courtney Ladies Quartet gave a concert at 
Steinway Hall Tuesday evening of last week, and a very en- 
joyable program was presented. The quartet, consisting of 
Misses Hallenbeck, Haring, Lincoln and Mrs. A. C. Taylor, 
sang compositions by Cowen, Wiske, Méhring, Fox and Gold- 
berg. Mr. William Courtney, the well-known tenor, sang 
‘*Spirito Gentil” in good voice, and Mrs. A. C. Taylor, the 
contralto, distinguished herself by an artistic performance of 
**O Don Fatale,” from Verdi’s ‘‘ Don Carlos.” 

-———Mr. Paul Kdlisch, the tenor, gave a song recital 
at Steinway Hall last Thursday afternoon, assisted by Miss 
Madge Wickham, the violinist. Mr. Kalisch sang 
Nacht” and the ‘‘Jagdlied,” by Franz ; three songs by Joseph 
Weiss ; “ Murmuring Breezes,” and serenade, by Jensen ; the 
well worn ‘‘ Adelaide” and a song by Lilli Lehmann called 
* Fahrwohl.” Mr. Kalisch was in fair voice and his work 
was finished, in very good taste and sufficiently fervid as to 
aid one in easily guessing who his teacher was. He sang the 
Jensen numbers with the utmost delicacy of sentiment ; in fact, 
his Lieder singing is so excellent as to warrant us in predicting 
for him a greater future in this department of music than on 
the operatic stage. Mr. Kalisch’s vocal method, too, is not 
thoroughly satisfactory, often impedes his really artistic efforts 
and tires his voice out before the close of a concert. The song 
by Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch is moor Moorish than Moor, being 
spasmodic and tiresome, but it was sung with real conjugal 
feeling by Mr. Kalisch. Miss Madge Wickham performed the 
cavatina by Raff, the bolero by Dancla and some Hungarian 
dances by Brahms, and looked very pretty but played very in- 
differently, 


** Gute 
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Leipsic Letter. 


JANUARY 20, 1889. 
E give the following six Gewandhaus con- 


cert programs; 
prog 


W 


Symphony, C minor, No, 4 (new) 


IX. 
Jadassohn 
Volkmann 
.... Gluck 


Songs—** An die Nacht"... 
 Dieiied © 5... 0600 


Adagio for flute poeneeseveses eee 
Wilhelm Barge. 





Songs—"* Wer sich der Einsamkeit ergiebt”’.. ... ............+...- Schubert 
ed, 2 ee Te eee .... Buononcini 
* Dein Angesicht”’ rephEt. ke aoa ae Schumann 
* Die Kartenlegerin"’. 7 
Overture to ** Genoveva” .... Schumann 
x 
* Faust’ overture"’ . ... Wagner 
Concert, D minor (piano)..............++.45. ...». Rubinstein 
Alfred Griinfeldt. 
Songs. . ° o seeeereccconrecesece 
Carl Scheidemantel. 
Solos—Andante favori.. ... Beethoven 
een, TINIE on cks een bicdeesctacccses bet2Geabents ... Chopin 
Wes GP RT ic habe ees sn cacdnecdécubsccns vitcisovevecanad 7 
Roenpbong, B80. By F Cs «sees ss cccesccccscocseccssoesvecceses Beethoven 
XI. 
Overture, * Zur Weihe der Hausen ”’.....ccccccsesccscces covce Beethoven 
PP IGS 5 5s'v 40besnsnensenyssbnneeess van sekinreeerscesnahene Brahms 


Solo (baritone) .. Ernst Hungar 


dh pehs vices as cecertenes SACU 





Fantaisie and fugue, G minor (organ)....... 
Paul Homeyer. 
Renan BlG, 6, TP RE one coer nsneaces cscensssee conssessses Volkmann 
XII. 
Cantata, * Singet und spielet dem Herrn™....................- > «eset 
Thomas Choir. 
Concert for violin S60 pubs vebbees pebasiensetouee .... Beethoven 
Joseph Joachim, 
Songs—** Schiin Rohtraut’’....... .... 
* Gute Nacht" b. . ..».- Schumann 
See Bee. i ccciccevccse 
Thomas Choir. 

Solos — Romance eT rr er ye eee Joachim 
Sarabande and tambourine, J. B. Leclair, Joseph Joachim. 
Symphony, C MAJOl..ccccccorcovccccscesscscccccces ..«...Schumann 
XIII. 

Consess Ealneed Mo, by OD GNI isi de sdcctnsee ocsscesese . .».Brahms 
Eugéne D’ Albert. 

Entr'act from ** Rosamunde’’............0..... eeeccsorcccs co SERMUOSE 
Overture to Grillpazer's ** Esther"’........ Sevedutenvedeseone D’ Albert 
Solos —Passacaglia ° .. Bach-D' Albert 

Nocturne, B major.. ...-Chopin 
Rhapsodie No. 12........++.005 pas S00, 0, SenebNEheeieesenl ee Liszt 
Eugéne D’ Albert 
Symphony, C major Seater Mozart 
XIV. 

Overture to * Medea"’ pe dues + e+e. Bargiel 
Aria from ** Iphigénie in Tauris”’............ .. . Gluck 
Ernest Van Dyck. 

Octet for wind instruments (two movements), Romanze and Schwedis- 
cher Tanz ov asebe deta ke hone sé oncgesaeSees seks ade Gouvy 
Messrs. Schwedler, Hinke, Gentzsch, Kessner, Freitag, Gtitter, Gumpert 
and Miiller. 
Walther’s * Preislied "’ from the ** Meistersinger"’.................. Wagner 
Ernest Van Dyck. 
Symphony, A major oceeenerteeceenetises 0606 couseccsees Beethoven 


Jadassohn'’s new symphony was produced at the tenth con- 
and proved, as expected, an able effort of the well- 
To write a symphony that will 


cert, 
known clever theoretician, 
that has ‘‘genius for its father and intellect for its 
mother,” Though 
Jadassohn’s’ work may not have that stamp which we call ab- 
solute genius, it is always talented, scholarly, ingenious and 
interesting, as well as perfectly at ease with the forms required 


live, 
is not given to many men in a generation. 


This new symphony seems to be no ex- 
throughout it shows the mother intellect. 


for its expression. 

ception to the rule ; 
The scherzo is especially bright and original, in which the 
composer has made an effective combination of harp and 
woodwind effects; indeed the use of the harp throughout the 


symphony is a feature of the instrumentation. It was heartily 


received and brought Mr. Jadassohn, who directed, much ap- 
plause 

Probably the gem of the season was the ‘‘ Faust” overture of 
Wagner. Its appearance on the program was a pleasant sur- 


prise, as it is commonly believed that the Gewandhaus direc- 


tion is not thoroughly in sympathy with Wagner’s composi- 
tions. Be that as it may, Reinecke gave the overture a warm 
ind appreciative reading, fullof energy and beautiful effects, if, 
perhaps, lacking in that intensity and dark coloring necessary 
to the work. Its sombre character is expressed in those 


words of Goethe which precede it as a motto : 
Der Gott der mir im Busen wohnt 
Kann tief mein Innerstes erregen ; 
Der'tiber allen minen Kriften thront 
Er kann nach aussen nichts bewegen 
Und so ist mir das Dasein eine Last 
Der Tod erwiinscht, das Leben mir verhasst. 

To comprehend the feelings of the composer one must know 
that inner life which found expression in the composition— 
must live with Wagner in his stay in Paris, pressed with the 
heavy cares of life, the everyday needs, disappointments and 
bitter de pair, no less than the sensitiveness, the fierce long- 
ings and strivings of genius; one must have the “ seeing 
which can with Wagner, looking out over the great, 
toiling world, see its emptiness and feel his cry; ‘‘ Und so ist 


eye, 


mir das Dasein eine Last.” 
The performance was received with much enthusiasm ; the 


public approval seemed to be unanimous. Alfred Grtinfeldt, 
the pianist, also appeared at the same concert. His pro- 
digious technic and broad tone in the Rubinstein concerto 


triumphed over all difficulties with apparent ease. The 
smaller pieces impressed with a geniality and straight- 
forwardness of style rather than by any very fine sensibility, 
though the Chopin waltz was charmingly given. 

The New Year’s concert was one of old favorites—the ever 
new and welcome C major symphony of Schumann, the 
Thomas Choir and Joachim. Of course the Thomas Choir 
sang its best, and Joachim is the same great artist and mu- 
sician whom the world has known and admired for fifty years 
—riper now, but losing nothing of his old time wonderful tone 
or scholarly conception. 

The thirteenth concert had to a certain extent the aspect of 
a D’Albert concert. The young pianist-composer directed an 
overture to “Esther,” of his own, and played the Brahms D 
minor piano concerto as well as a group of solo pieces. The 
overture, showing immense activity of mind and an overflow 
of ideas, stamps D’Albert rather as a composer of promise than 
asa ripe one. The material is good, and the mellowing in- 
fluence of time and experience will, undoubtedly, bring out 
works of the first order from Eugene D’Albert’s pen. As a 
pianist he is gaining ground all the time—every new perform- 
ance is riper and fuller than the last. 

He has utterly cast behind him the ‘‘Sturm und Drang 
Periode,” and is a well developed artist of the truest type. The 
piano part of the concerto was invested with beautiful tone 
colors, the conception of a master and extraordinary technic 
(just thirty years ago this concerto was brought out at the 
Gewandhaus by Brahms himself and met with an icy recep- 
tion). The Passacaglia of Bach, ably and profusely ‘‘ bear- 
beitet” by D’Albert, butso difficult that not many pianists 
could attempt it with success, showed the young artist’s skill 
in the polyphonic style. The seldom played op. 62, B major 
nocturne, though not in the traditional Chopin style, was in- 
stinct with the beauty of a reminiscence of nature, and the 
Liszt twelfth rhapsodie, given with heroic bravour or elfin-tike 
daintiness as the moment required, showed a technic and pian- 
istic mastery not excelled by any pianist. 

What more fitting ending for this fine concert than the Jupiter 
symphony of Mozart! The first and last movements were in 
Reinecke’s happiest vein; strangely enough, the beautiful 
second was scarcely done justice to—a lack of promptitude 
and a disposition to see-saw took away something from the 
whole beauty—a contrast to the firmness and the entire 
solidity of the great ‘‘Schlussfuge,” which came out with a 
fine, rounil tone and wonderful precision and clearness. 

Tne Liszt Verein gave its second concert as a Liszt-Abend, 
with Bernhard Stavenhagen as pianist. I believe it may 
safely be said that there were a good many at the beginning of 
that evening who thought the prospect a doubtful one—to 
make two hours of Liszt compositions interesting is a difficult 
feat. However, Stavenhagen achieved his end in the most 
admirable manner and succeeded in not only keeping interest 
alive, but in awakening increased enthusiasm after each of the 
seven numbers, which were as follows: 


1. Variations on a theme of Bach, ** Weinen und Klagen"’.......... .. Liszt 

2. Legends..... Kceuendeevsbbecsebnneve qéeeee causohess ses .. Liszt 
a, * Die Vogel Predigt.” 
4, * Der heilige Franz auf den Wogen schreitend.” 

3. Paganini MRRGI cal ou cau eph one tas MankV er woiSaas caine Liszt 
a, Jagd Etude. 
4, La Campanella. 

§ Sonetta del Petrarca. .......--.---000- 20- t tt ae 


" (Rhapsodie No, 12 
Naturally a pianist cannot be comprehensively understood 
by a program of such one-sided possibilities ; but Staven- 
hagen showed many good traits. He is a colorist; the 
varieties of tone color and the happy combination of the many 
different ‘‘ touches” necessary thereto constitute remarkable 
features of his playing. The general technic is ready and 
voluminous, and that it is a means to an end is seen by his 
peculiar and unorthodox methods of producing certain effects. 
One great aim seems to be the conscientious one of making 
his work clear and logical. Inthe ‘‘ Legends,” whatever may 
be thought of their value as compositions, the scenes were 
painted as faithfully as possible, and invested with that air of 
the mythic indissolubly connected in our minds with the very 
name ‘‘Legend.” Only by means of vivid tone color could 
they have been kept from triviality and monotony. The 
Paganini études were sparkling, daring and brilliant, the diffi- 
culties overcome with surety, and the lovely Petrarca sonetta 
poetically, tenderly played; while in the twelfth rhapsodie 
the young virtuoso gathered up all his fire and energy, making 
it a tour de force of prodigious technic. The result on the 
work itself was, perhaps, damaging, but Stavenhagen had 
shown himself so conscientious before that this pardonable 
display cannot be blamed. Miss Agnes Denis, of Weimar, 
varied its proceedings with some songs, sung not worse than 
is usual with the ordinary soprano—nor better. 

Therese Malten, of Dresden, sang the role of ‘‘ Brunnhilde” 
in the ‘‘ Walkiire”” on a recent visit to Leipsic. The house 
was crowded and very enthusiastic over the charming visitor, 
who was in excellent voice and sang with her usual care and 
beautiful phrasing. The whole impersonation was well 
rounded and the perfection of dignity and grace. The other 
parts were, as usual: ‘‘Sieglinde,” Mrs. Shtamer-Andriessen ; 
‘ Siegmund,” Georg Lederer ; ‘‘ Wotan,” Otto Schelper, and 
‘‘Hunding,” Grengg. A most notable occasion in the Opera 
House was the ‘‘Gastpiel” of Mr, Ernest Van Dyck as 
‘*Lohengrin.” As a whole this opera was more perfectly 


given than we may expect to hear it again in many years. 


to outdo themselves. Since the last summer's production of 
“* Parsifal” Van Dyck’s name has been familiar to the Ger- 
mans as belonging to the phenomenon—a foreigner who could 
successfully sing German opera. The success of his 
‘* Parsifal” occasioned much curiosity as to the part of 
“Lohengrin,” and many visitors from Dresden, Berlin, &c., 
came to Leipsic for the performance. The opinions as to it 
are about as diverse as they can be. Certainly the young 
tenor gave an untraditional reading of the character, cloth- 
ing it with more of the dramatic and less of the lyric than is 
usual with the German tenor. 

Van Dyck’s conception was full of warmth, but the mystical 
veil that must hang over the Knight of the Grail was never 
destroyed ; only the dramatic element was sufficient to endow 
the character with a certain life, which is undoubtedly an 
improvement on the wellknown, sometimes ‘‘ langweilig,” 
reading. The guest’s ample and well trained voice was hardly 
at its best, especially at the beginning of the opera, when his 
intonation was at times impure. As he advanced, however, 
all imperfections wore off, and he sang superbly. The reveal- 
ing of his origin was so ‘‘ meisterhaft gesungen” that, against 
all rule and precedent, the applause broke out in a storm at 
the close. The ‘‘ Elsa” wassung by Mrs. Shtamer-Andriessen, 
‘*Ortrud ” by Miss Schiirnack, of Weimar; ‘‘ Telramund” by 
Schelper, the ‘‘ King” by Kéhler, and the ‘‘Herald” by 
Perron. 

It is announced that Arthur Nikisch will leave Leipsic next 
July, and that America will be the gainer. No greater 
musical loss could happen to this city. As a leader of orches- 
tra he is by far the best we have, and having endeared himself 
to his men and the public alike, by his energy and consum- 
mate ability, his removal will be greatly deplored. 

The Riedel Verein gave its first concert in the Peterskirche 
on the last Busstag. It was commemorative of the late vet- 
eran conductor, Carl Riedel, who had been for so many years 
the leader of the society and an active worker in musical 
affairs in Leipsic. The works given were the Bach “ Actus 
Tragicus” cantata, a Trauermarsch, by Wilhelm Stade, and the 
Brahms ‘‘Requiem.”” The Verein, under the direction of Dr. 
Kretschmar, seems to have taken new life and did its work in 
the most admirable manner. The intonation of the chorus in 
the most trying parts was pure, the nuancing excellent and a 
unity, strength and general understanding pervaded the per- 
formance, which was much finer than anything of the kind 
heard in this city for many years. The soloistsin the Bach 
cantata were Mr, Trautermann, tenor; Mr. Hungar, bass ; 
Mrs. Lydia Holm, of Frankfurt, soprano, and Mrs. Metzler- 
Liwy, contralto. The lovely soprano solo, ‘‘ Ja Komm Herr 
Jesu,” which drops down on the implacable chorus ‘‘ Es ist der 
alte Bund” like the song of hope, was artistically sung by 
Mrs. Holm. Mr. Trautermann’s clearness of enunciation and 
good Bach style were prominent in ‘‘ Ach lehre uns bedenken ;” 
but the gem was the contralto solo, ‘‘In deine Hinde.” beau- 
tifully sung by Mrs. Metzler-Léwy. Paul Homeyer, the 
Gewandhaus organist, was an important factor in the whole 
work. Stade’s Trauermarsch, conducted by the composer, is 
the able work of an educated musician, and though perhaps 
showing no striking originality, as played by the Gewandhaus 
orchestra, formed an acceptable break between the two great 
choral works. 

The Brahms Requiem must be considered one of the great 
works of the world. In pure classicism of style, in originality 
of harmonic and contrapuntal writing, and in the mastery of 
the resources of the medern orchestra, it has all Brahms’ 
characteristics. It has in addition an extraordinary genius in 
detail. Every phrase and every note seems true, noble and 
expressive of the dignity of the word. What more beautiful 
than the harmonies of the opening ‘‘ Selig sind, die da Leid 
tragen!"’ And what a majestic power in the following ‘‘ Denn 
alles Fleisch es ist wie Gras!” Then the structure of this 
chorus is so poetically noble! The feeling of the inevitable in 
the ‘‘ Denn alles Fleisch” theme contrasted with the consoling 
‘So seid Geduldig, lieben Briider bis auf die Zukunft des 
Herrn,” and the returning first subject, which comes with a 
progress as steady and incontrovertible as the march of time ! 
Suffice it to say that the Riedel Verein gave the Requiem in 
a thoroughly appreciative spirit and with undoubtedly suc- 
cessful results. Dr. Kretschmar is among the ablest 
Brahms students, and of course takes the honor of the per- 
formance. 

At the first symphony concert of the 134th Regiment Orches- 
tra, Director Jahrow brought out a fine program, consisting of 
the overture to Anacreon “(Cherubini),” a new symphony by 
Felix Draeseke, the vorspiel to ‘‘ Parsifal,” ‘* Wotan’s Parting 
from Brunnhilde,” and the ‘‘ Fire Music” from ‘‘Die Walkiire” 
(Wagner), and as novelty a romanze from the first orchestral 
suite by W. O. Forsyth, a young Canadian, who has been 
studying here for several years under the best theoretical 
masters, The romanze proved a melodious, charming move- 
ment, showing a roundness of deveolpment and an orchestral 
ease highly creditable to the young composer. The composi- 
tions of any extent which have emanated from Canada may 
be almost explained by a zero, but let us hope that a new era 
is beginning. The young country can also boast of a very 
promising lady violinist. Miss Leonora Clench, who has 
been studying here for four years under Brodsky, is by far the 
best lady pupil in the conservatory, and is in fact already an 


accomplished artist. She will concertize in England next 
summer, where her excellent technique and refined style will 








He played with great cértainty and 


were chiefly remarkable. 


The orchestra under Nikisch and all the home soloists seemed 


doubtless bring her a success. A. 
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FOREICN NOTES. 


_-—_—__———_—_—— 


Ponchieil's “ Gioconda ” will shortly be produced 
lor the first time at the Berlin Royal Opera House, 


| Francis Hueffer, whose death occurred almost at the same | 


....Bulss, of Dresden, has ceased to be a member of | 


the Royal Opera House personnel of the Saxonian capital. 


....Miss Hope Glenn, Nordica and Mr, Lloyd have 
won golden opinions from the English critics for their singing 
of the parts intrusted to them in Dr. Mackenzie's dramatic 
oratorio, ‘‘ The Rose of Sharon.” 


....Teddy Solomon has apologized to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan for making a jig dance out of his ‘‘ Lost Chord,” and 
has withdrawn the piece from the stage. His new music 
to Burnand’s *‘ Pickwick ” is considered clever and creditable 
work, 


....Nordica, Ella Russell and Scalchi have signed 
contracts for opera at Covent Garden this season. Hastreiter 
is also negotiating terms with a view to a revival of Gluck’s 
‘* Orpheo,” in which she has just made such a wondertul suc- 
cess in Rome. 


...At Naples, Francesco Florino, composer, /¢/téra- 
teur and teacher at the conservatory of that city, died 
recently. Among other publications he left a work on Wagner 
entitled ‘‘ Riccardo Wagner e i Wagneristi,” which was pub- 
lished in Naples in 1876. 

Edvard Grieg conducted in person at one of the re- 
cent Berlin Philharmonic concerts his overture, ‘‘ In Autumn,” 
op. 11, and his ‘*Peer Gynt,” orchestral suite, both of which were 
favorably received by the Berlin public. Theodore Thomas 
produced these two compositions at his afternoon orchestral 
concerts recently, when they failed to make any very deep 
impression. 


.... The artistic world of London is troubled over the 
disappearance of Mr. Mazzucato, to whom was intrusted the 
Italian version of Wagner’s ‘* Meistersinger,” which is to be 
produced in London in the coming season. Strenuous efforts 
have been made to discover his whereabouts, but without suc- 
cess. He is supposed to have retired to some sequestered 
spot, where he will be free from worries and allowed to com- 
plete his task in peace. 


.... Some Italian musical journals contain news (con- 
tradicted by others, however) to the effect that the syndicate 
at Genoa had given the order to write a commemorative opera, 
entitled ‘‘Cristoforo Colombo,” for the festival of the dis- 
coverer of America, which is to be celebrated in that city in 
1892, to Alberto Franchetti, and that the libretto was to be 
written by Antonio Giulio Barrili. Verdi had originally been 
asked to write such an opera, but the Nestor of Italian com- 
posers said that he would write no work after ‘‘ Otello.” 


.... Italian opera does not appear to be flourishing 
even in Russia, which was once an operatic stronghold. It 
has been succeeded in St. Petersburg by the ‘ Richard Wag- 
ner Theatre,” which is to be opened under Government 
auspices and under the direction of Mr. Neumann, who will 
introduce the ‘‘ Nibelung’s Ring.” The chorus and orchestra 
are recruited from the members of the Imperial Russian Opera, 
but the soloists are Germans. At Moscow the opera house 
has been taken over by a rich amateur, Mr. Mamontoff ; but 
the local papers point out as a curious fact that not one of the 
principal artists is an Italian—Miss Arnoldson being a Swede, 
Miss Nikita an American, while the men are Frenchmen or 


Russians. 


...Weber’s posthumous opera, “ The Three Pintos ” 
(originally in its new form presented in mid Gerniany a year 
or so ago), was performed for the first time in Vienna on 
Friday night a fortnight ago. The work has had a curious 
history. The Austrian critics appear to labor under the im- 
pression that the score was found by the composer's son 
among a heap of old papers, and that it was partly scored. 
The late Sir Julius Benedict, who, however, was peculiarly in 
a position to know the truth, gives a different account of it. 
He says: ‘‘It was the privilege of the writer of these lines 
not only to hear every piece of the first act as it came fresh 
from the pen of the composer, but he became so familiar with 
the work that he could remember every note, though they 
were penned in the usual hieroglyphic style of the master, 
who, having the whole thought of its instrumental and choral 
effects perfect in his head, was satisfied with writing only the 
vocal parts, and in many instances without even the bass, 
and with very scanty indications of the accompaniments. 
Had the task of completing the fragments been continued 
immediately after the death of the beloved master, or even 
one or two years later, by his pupil (Benedict himself), he 
could have supplemented the omissions and at any rate have 
presented the piano score, containing the harmonies and chief 
features of every number.” Meyerbeer, as we know, was asked 
to finish the score, but after looking at the sketch he declined. 
At one time it was even said by no less an authority than Mrs. 
Weber that an almost complete score written by her husband 
was in existence. Mrs. Weber declared that the composer al- 
ways carried it with him, and that he took it to England on the 
journey which ended in his death. Sir Julius Benedict seems 
to imply that on the morning of Weber’s decease the confu- 
sion at Sir George Smart’s house was so great that it was quite 


| musician, 
| critic to the ‘* Times.’ 





in question. This idea is now, however, hardly tenable, for if 
such had been the case th-re is very little doubt that the score 
would by this time have been again forthcoming. 


....A very different person from Pellegrini was Dr. 


time—as different, first of all, as is a German from an Italian. 
Yet both of them had to do with art. Dr. Hueffer was a 
His function in life of late years was to be musical 
’ He criticised with conspicuous ability ; 
they who are competent to judge say with impartiality also. 
This last quality has to be ‘insisted on, because Dr. Hueffer 
was a Wagnerist to the tips of his German fingers. None 
know better than the readers of musical criticism in the 
** Tribune ” that it is possible to be a devout disciple of Wag- 
ner and yet to do justice to music which is not the music of 
that master. Here in England, however, the emphasis on 
Dr. Hueffer’s justness of mind is none too great. 
bouks on other than musical subjects, having some of that 
various culture which all educated Germans are presumed to 
possess. Ata musical first night no face was more familiar, 
and his face is familiar also to those who know the few por- 
traits which Mr. Alma Tadema has given us—of which Dr. 
Hueffer’s was one—full of character and quality and masterly 
painting. 1 suppose he had a very considerable influence on 
English musical opinion. He had learning and a power of ex- 
pressing himself with the pen in the English language, and an 
unhesitating conviction of the soundness of his own judgments 
—a conviction in most cases probably well founded.—G. W. 
Smalley, in ‘* Tribune.” 


HOME NEWS. 


The New York College of Music gave a students’ 
concert last Tuesday evening at the college, at which the pu- 
pils of the institution made a very creditable display. 

The Metropolitan Trio Club gives its third soirée 
to-morrow evening at Steinway Hall. Miss Lillian Blauvelt 
and Messrs. Victor Herbert, Max Bendix and R. L. Herman 
will take part. 

——A recital of piano and vocal music took place 
place February 5 at the Danbury (Conn.) School of Music, of 
which Mr. Alex. S. Gibson is director of the piano classes 
and Miss Fayerweather the vocal music. 

——A musical club calling itself the New York Reed 
Club has been organized and will shortly give a series of 
concerts. The band is composed of Joseph Schreurs, Felix 
Bour, A. Hackebarth, F. Rucquoy and I, Helleberg. 


——Felix Jaeger, the conductor, gave a performance 
of ‘** Der Freischiitz ’ Sunday, February 10, at East Saginaw, 
Mich. Mrs. Jaeger, Miss Clara Herrig, and Messrs. Wie- 
gand, Jubel, Schwenck and Berger were the soloists. 

——There was a pupils’ recital given at the New York 
Conservatory of Music last Saturday night, at which Miss Bertha 
Brousil, a young violinist, played, with Miss Flint and Mr. 
Philip Stollewerk, the Bach concerto for two violins and piano 
and some Hungarian dances, transcribed for violin for Miss 
Bronsil especially by J. H. Bonawitz. 


——At the last matinée by the pupils of Carl V. Lach- 


mund, of Minneapolis, three classic concertos were played ; the | 


C minor of Beethoven, G minor of Mendelssohn and Hiller’s 
concerto in F sharp, Mr. Lachmund taking the orchestral 
parts on a second piano, The participants were Misses Gussie 
Shryock, Josephine Gable, Lulu McGregor and Mr. Albert 
Segelbaum. 

——The program of Theodore Thomas’ next matinée, 
which will take place at Chickering Hall to-morrow afternoon, 
is as follows: Overture, ‘‘ Spring,” C. C. Converse ; suite in 
E minor, Arthur Foote; concerto for flute, by Quantz, Otto 
Oesterle ; Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Mozartiana,” Chopin’s funeral 
march, Dvorak’s Scherzo Capriccioso, Vorspiel and flower girls’ 
scene from ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

——Rumors are current that negotiations are in prog- 
ress between Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau and Anton Rubin- 
stein. The pianist is willing to revisit the United States fora 
nightly fee of $2,000 to $2,500, and it is believed that people 
are sufficiently anxious to hear him once more to make the 
venture a-profitable one. Among first-rate pianists of lesser 
note who are desirous of coming, or willing to come hither, 
are Scharwenka, D’Albert and Griinfeld. Thechances of reap- 
ing a golden harvest with concerts of piano music, however, 
are not roseate. 

Miss Helen Bertram has a large share of the mu- 
sical and dramatic work of the opera, and plays the ‘‘ Prince” 
with conspicuous success. Her personal presence is eminentiy 
suited to the role, and her vocal abilities fill its demands most 
happily. Her voice is strong and pleasing in tone and she 
sings with rare intelligence and feeling. The music allotted 
to her is of an exacting nature, but she carried it with appar- 
ent ease and was a central picture in all the stage pictures in 
which the opera abounds—Kansas City ‘‘ Journal.” 

The next Symphony Society concert will take 
place at the Metropolitan Opera House on Saturday evening, 
prefaced by the usual rehearsal on Friday afternoon, The 
program is as follows: Raff's ‘‘Leonore” symphony ; ‘‘ Don- 


possible for some enthusiast to have abstracted the manuscript | na Anna’s” aria from ‘*‘ Don Giovanni ;” Wagner's ‘‘ Siegfried 


He wrote | 


| These lectures will be given at the rooms of Mrs 


| Idyl ;” 


| Schubert’s song, 
| poem, ‘‘ Mazeppa.” 
| Alexander Lambert, pianist. 
illustrate symphonic ‘* program music.” 


Liszt's ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” for piano and orchestra ; 
‘*Der Erl Konig,” and Liszt’s symphonic 
The soloists will be Lilli Lehmann and 


This concert is arranged to 


——The San Bernardino “ Times’ says: 


A letter received by the ** Times”’ states that the Mendelssohn Quintet 
Club will visit the Coast in the spring and’give one of their concerts at this 
city. They also warn people against the Boston Quintet Club, a new organ 
ization, that is traveling on the reputation of the former and is heading this 
way. The former club was organized in 1849 and is the finest combination 
of the kind in the world. 

The ‘‘ warning ” is somewhat amusing to those who are 
The Boston Quintet Club gave a concert before a 
Within 


a very enthusi- 


posted. 
large and brilliant audience a short time ago 
or two afterward the club was 
astic desire upon the part of cultured Oaklanders that another 


a day 
‘warned ” of 
concert should be given in our city. Accordingly, the Boston 
Quintet Club will appear again at the First Methodist Church 
on Tuesday evening week, the Times” 
‘*warns” all who want good seats to secure them early. 


of next and 

The old Mendelssohn Quintet Club is undoubtedly a very 
fine musical organization. So is the Boston Quintet Club, 
which stands entirely upon its own merits, the silly ‘* warn- 
ing” to the contrary notwithstanding, and can very well stand 
comparison with the Mendelssohn outfit or any other ; and this 
display of professional jealousy is the highest possible tribute 
to the ability of the Boston Quintet Club.—Oakland (Cal.) 
** Times.” 


——Mr. Arthur Weld, of Boston, has just finished a 
cycle of ten songs, which will be short!y published by Arthur 
P. Schmidt. He has also completed a legend and romance 
for violin and piano and a suite of old dance forms for strings. 
Mr. Weld is now at work on an oratorio and a symphonic 
poem. He also will shortly give a subscription course of six 
analytical lectures on the music dramas of Richard Wagner. 
Edward 
Robinson, Hotel Brunswick, Boston. 

——Moriz Rosenthal has been playing with his cus- 
This week Chi- 


tomary success in Louisville. he will be in 


cago. 


The Grammar of Music. 
ConrTINUED.) 
By G. Bertini DEWiIer. 

N my former article under this title I briefly 
| alluded in a general way to a work of this nature. I 
now endeavor to particularize and set forth its main features 
I trust you will pardon the long lapse of time that 
occurred between the first article 
have been unavoidably detained out of the city, superintend- 
ing the publication of my ‘‘ Kindergarten System of Music,” 
now being published by F. A. North & Co., a short de- 
scription of which was given in your paper a year or more 
ago, wherein it was demonstrated that music could be more 


wil! 


has 


and its conclusion, as | 


clearly expressed by ‘‘ Tone-Forms,” completely dispensing 


| with the staff and all the cumbersome paraphernalia so neces- 


sary to our present notation in order to make it intelligible 

The laws of nature are irrevocable; all sounds possess form; 
and it is this form, under the electric current, that gave birth 
to Edison’s phonograph. Unconscious as Edison may be of 
it, however, he is not the first to promulgate the idea, for it 
had been long before his time established that al! sounds have 
form, as can be demonstrated by placing a thin sensitive disk 
containing steel filings so that they may be affected by an 
electric current passing beneath them. Each sound produced 
upon the disk or resonator will cause these fine particles to 
assume some particular and definite form, and if the tones of 
the scale and its intermediate half-tones are sounded, 
ticular tone will be found to possess a definite shape of its 
own. It was this idea that gave birth to my ‘‘ Kindergarten 
System of Music,” and which induced me to publish a piano 
method based upon these principles. 

The eminent German founder of the kindergarten system of 
education, Froebel, established the fact ‘that all teaching 
must proceed from the simple to the complex; from the con- 
crete to the abstract; from the known to the unknown.” In 
this his cotemporary, Pestalozzi (1746), the celebrated teacher 
who taught upon the theory of ‘‘the thing before the sign,” 
also agreed with him. No educational work can be truly 
successful, therefore, unless it shows something more than 
mere ingenuity of invention; it must possess more even than 
mere originality; it must contain the elements within itself of 
clear, downright, practical utility. During a long course of 
teaching (for many years), | have clearly demonstrated all 
the theories advanced to be absolute facts, and I have now 
given them, as best I could, to the world, leaving the results, 
whether they live or perish, to be determined entirely by those 
that follow after me. 

The occult forces residing in electricity are gradually being 
utilized, thank fortune, on the side of the science of music, 
and may yet emancipate her from the bendage under which 
she has so long suffered; all the hidden germs of thought 
therein are not as yet brought to light. The prolongation of 
tones and the power of magnifying them by means of electri- 
city, as has already been demonstrated by Helmholtz and his 


each par- 





disciples, open up to us possibilities the end of which is not 
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yet. Pardon this digression, but the subject bears somewhat 
upon my theme. 

The grammar of music presents the methodical arrangement 
of certain rules and laws, established by common usage, 
sanctioned by its best writers, and resolves itself into the art 
ol playing, reading and writing the language of music cor- 
rectly. 

It consists chiefly in the analysis of music—of reducing its 
constituent parts to its original elements, and the subdivision 


of its principal subjects into orthography, etymology, syntax 
and prosody 
ORTHOGRAPHY, 

Orthography treats of the letters of the musical alphabet, 
representing the elementary sounds of music, namely, A, B, 
C, D, E, F and G. 

These are formed into syllables, which consist of one or 
more notes joined together, forming a toue-group, or part of 


Tone-groups are in music analogous to words 
in our spoken language. A single tone represented by a 
single note may be termed a monosyllable; two notes, a dis- 
three notes, a trisyllable, and a tone-group of four 


a tone 


group. 


syllable 


notes a polysyllable. As, for example: 
( a C,E,G. ) C,E, G, By. 
\ Toni / Major ! Major Chora ! Dominant 7th 
Monosyllable Third ~ Trisyllable. Polysyllable. 
{ \ Disyllable. \ \ 

There is absolutely such a thing as spelling in music. Many 
composers, either through ignorance or carelessness, fall into 
faulty habits of expressing the various chords and intervals— 
that is, of spelling them. For instance, it would not be cor- 
rect to presenta 
Diminished Nor an Augmented Nor a Diminished 

Ihird as; Butas Fourth as: Butas: Seventhas: But as: 
fe re Eee Beg | 

eo ' had e ve to 
&c., and yet these irregularities creep into musical publica- 
tions continually, showing conclusively that there are such 
things as correct and incorrect modes of spelling the intervals, 
chords, arpeggios, Xc. 

I can but touch, in my illustrations, upon the borders of 
1 vast field before me ; they will be more fully expatiated upon 

n the work itself, shortly to be published, and so can be but 
briefly enumerated here 
SYNTAX, 
Syntax is the proper arrangement of tone-groups into sen- 
neces, according to fixed and established rules. 
ETYMOLOGY, 

Etymology shows the relation of each and all the various 
words (tone-groups) to each other, their various modifications 
ind divisions into classes, viz.; The article, noun, adjective, 
pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, preposition 
and interjection 

PROSODY, 

Prosody treats of the various modes governing phrasing, 
their utterance or degrees of expression ; of the thematic and 
lyrical, besides much more I have not space or time to men- 
tion in the limits of a short article. 

There are laws existing which govern tone-groups and their 
formation into sentences, similar in many respects to those 
whict vern sentences in written or spoken language. 

he position the tone-groups occupy. together with their 


ythene and dynamic power, showing their relationship 


one to the other, determines, to a considerable extent, 
whether they are to be regarded as articles, nouns or verbs, 
&c. 

The idea of a grammar of music is not a new one, but is a 
subject fraught with so many abstruse problems that have 
never, at least to my knowledge, been solved sufficient at all 
events to furnish a firm enough foundation upon which to 
formulate such a work; that the very idea itself has been con- 
sidered by many chimerical and relegated to the realms of 
fancy—a mere hypothesis. 

It need not be wondered at, then, if in my effort to arrange 
the material from which to build a foundation, some of the 
stones may prove too heavy and fall upon the builder. It lies 
very much like the hidden gold in the rocky gulches of the 
Far West, which only waits the pioneer's pick to disclose its 
concealed treasures and expose them to our view. Content 
I am if only to point a path that leads thereto, leaving it tor 
other brighter, keener intellects to purge the dross of our 


errors away. 


Washington (D. C.) Correspondence. 


Wasuincrton, D. C,, February ro. 

HE Mascotte” has been given twice during the season 

by a company of amateurs, and well given too. Miss Kitty 
Thompson sustained the title role, captivating all, and the remaining parts 
were well taken, The pianist was Mr. Edward H. Droop, son of Mr. E. F. 
Droop, the well-known agent of the Steinway piano. *‘‘ Eddie,” in the midst 
of his various duties, finds time to keep up his piano practice and in addi- 
tion has published several compositions for piano. 

An organ recital was given at St, Andrew’s Church, January 30, by Leo 
Wheat, the well-known Virginia artist. Mr. Wheat is a frequent visitor to 
the city, and never misses any musical event. He is always the guest of 
** Friend Comee,”’ at the Boston Symphony concerts and was one of the most 
enthusiastic auditors at the Rosenthal recitals. 

Miss Georgie Metzger, one of our best contraltos,is now with the Duff 
Opera Company and creating a very favorable impression. 

Miss Marie Birode Marion, assisted by local talent, gave a concert at the 
Universalist Church. February 6, 
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Baltimore Notes. 


Ba.timore, February 10, 1889. 
A* I notice that the management of the New York Metro- 
politan Opera House has decided to continue opera in German | 
must come to the conclusion that the genial New York correspondent of the 
Baltimore ** American ’’ must have erred in his letter when he stated : 

Having succeeded in securing the performance of an opera by an Italian 
composer, the lovers of Italian opera may by next season witness a revival 
of that school of music, although the end of Italian opera in New York was 
predicted some time ago. 

We would very much like Wagner operas as given in your New York 
opera house, but then, you see, we cannot afford it although there are many 
musicians here, especially those of latter day who would never again care to 
hear an old style, illogical Italian opera, sung by a few stars accompanied 
by a poor orchestra and a chorus of Italian centenarians or peanut venders 
who can be found around the Academy in New York during the off season. 
We want neve of that here. 

The second Peabody concert, on Saturday, bought out as soloists Mrs, 
Burmeister, the pianist, and Hortense Pierse, soprano, Mrs. Burmeister 
played her husband's D minor concerto under his own direction. This work 
was thoroughly and critically analyzed in Tue Musicat Courier at the 
time it was first played here by the composer. It was your Mr. Otto 
Floersheim who attended the concert here, and whose visit and subsequent 
criticism I well remember, His views as to the merits of the work, which has 
since been slightly changed, must be sustained, and Mrs, Burmeister's 
playing of the same was an excellent exhibition of artistic pianism, albeit 
there were defects in pedaling that, at times, marred the symmetry of the 
| work, 

Under Mr. Hamerik’s direction the poorly balanced and temporary orches- 
| tra gathered together to give a few Peabody concerts played Wagner's 
“*Good Friday Spell’’ and the ‘*Ocean Symphony.’’ The charming and 
| discreet critic of the Baltimore ** American” must get a medal for stating 











that the ‘Good Friday Spell” ‘has much resemblance to the ‘ Siegfried 
Idyl’ and ‘ Tannhiluser.”” He is no doubt correct ; not having heard these 
works except at the Peabody they very naturally appear similar. The per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Spell ” caused the same kind of impression upon me, ex- 
cept that I deubted whether Wagner really composed it. 
Gericke and the Boston orchestra with some more good music. 
Hans Stick, 








Chicago Correspondence. 
Cnicaco, February 9, 1889. 

HE fourth chamber concert of Messrs. August Span- 

uth, piano ; Adoiph Rosenbecker, violin, and Fred. Hesse. ’cello, as- 

sisted by Mrs. Hastreiter, contralto, was given at the Weber Music Hall 

last Wednesday evening. The novelty introduced on this occasion was the 

F major sonata, op. 6, by Richard Strauss, which was played only fairly well 

by the first two named artists, the same old trouble, lack of sufficient prepa- 

ration, being apparent. The work itself is worthy of being heard more than 

once. It is exc gly p ing to both and artist, but should be 
performed well before we can judge of it fairly. 

Mrs. Hastreiter sings well and received merited applause and an encore. 
There is, however, a slight reediness in her voice, which might have been 
caused by some temporary affection. 

Mr. Rosenbecker’s solo and encore were beautifully played, the Spanish 
dance by S being foll d by the cavatina by Raff. 

Mrs. C Heine M d before an audience last Tuesday 
evening at Madison Street Theatre. The whole concert was given by sight- 
less people, with one or two exceptions, and was interesting on that account ; 
but, aside from any such consideration, Mrs. Mozzara is an accomplished 
pianist, with a remarkable memory, and her musical talent is apparent to any- 
one who listens to her improvisations. 

Mr. Fred. Boscovitz (what has become of Fred. Boscowitch ?) gave a lec- 
ture and illustrations on the subject of Chopin and how to interpret him at 
the Art Institute, Friday evening. Mr. Boscovitz speaks rapidly and not 
always clearly, but it was interesting as coming from a pupil of the immortal 
composer, However, our own opinion is that he has forgotten just how 
Chopin did interpret his own music, or else he has taken the composer's own 
advice to ‘* play it as you feel,’ only in this case there did not seem to be any 
feeling about it. We think that it is agreat mistake to imagine that to play 
Chopin correctly the soft pedalshould be in constant demand, or that the 
more delicate passages should be so softly played as to be almost indistin- 
guishable. 

The fifth afternoon concert of Miss Grace Hiltz took place at the Hay- 
market Thursday afternoon. Miss Hiltz was suffering from a cold and her 
numbers were filled by Mr, Nat Brigham. Mr, Brigham is one of the best 
tenors we have heard lately, and received plenty of applause and was obliged 


to respond to numerous encores. 

Miss Julia Phelps essayed to play some harp solos (that is all we care 
to say). 

Mrs. Nellie Bangs Skelton, who has quite a reputation here asa light 
pianist, played Raff's Cachoucha caprice, Liszt’s Hungarian fantasie in E, 
Godard’s second mazurka and Gottschalk’s pasquinade. The latter was 
played well, but Liszt is altogether too heavy and should not be attempted by 
her in public. 

Mr. Carl Bernhard made his first appearance before a Chicago audience at 
Bournique’s Hall and achieved instant success, every critic agreeing that he 
1s a decided acquisition. He will also appear on Tuesday afternoon at the 
Artists’ Club concert at Madison Street Theatre, a place which, aside from 
its favorable location, has no reason for being used for musicales—it is a 
dingy, low ceilinged box 

Mr. A. J. Goodrich, formerly of New York and now of Chicago, has just 
finished his work on musical analysis. Mr, Goodrich has been at work at it 
for the past ten years, with the intention of its being the most complete and 
original upon this subject. He is now looking for a publisher, 
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INCORPORATED 1878. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


163 East 7Oth Street, New York. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 





A thorough Musical education after the methods of the Conservatories 
of Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic. This College is also connected 
with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 
Specially Engaged for 1888-89, Herr Emil Fischer, from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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Commencement of the Fall Semester, October 1. 
Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 


Building and immediate neighborhood. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, 


At Berlin, Germany. No. 38la Potsdamer Str. 
Proprietor and Director, XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


Royal Prussian Professor, Court Pianist. 


Pupils received daily between 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA 


Imp. and Royal Court Pianist. 
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orme 4s 4 vy J _ i 9 és 
el " |PRACTICE PIANO.| -~ . ee 
2, ESTABLISHED 1824, PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. po Stag . . ihe 
f Secures far more rapid progress in the training of oO: 8 Ce M usic E n graver and Pri nte i. vj@erms 
Manufacturer of fingers and in the study aad memorizing of pieces rer @_ “9 *Go 
is ss F ’ . Saves pianos, 4 b 
CHURCH CHAP aparetthe marvis ete pinper, cape the sreedful “be as . In LEIPSIC, Germany. * LS 
RCH and EL annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming.”’’ and pre- re was Jens 
serves the freshness and beauty of music, 2 @ —@ ts 
, The piano is a musical instrumentand mota prac: | | a3. Large establishment, with all the modern tech: ical improve- eas 
tice machine. All practice, including the lea: ning 3 Gs 
Se of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier oh ments and a large staff of first-class artists. : el 
oo the piano saved for the finished musical per- oS Lae tS 
ormance. ao ‘oe 
Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00; Style B, 5 octaves, | _.257@ (a . “Jes 
Slat reign se. eo” ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. “wea 
| ' “meee solicited with Teachers and ee SoS Sl 
| ew a sc - . A a& @_ Go 
: rw Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. . . f Printi Til ith ens 
260 and 262 West 28th St., New York Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, ~ e E 7 ll a enagna 7 1 aye? g er nie om risa mar “ee tGe 
a K- ’ 18 East r7th Street, New York City. ea Vou as price list and other part on ars, Wi De aw 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. Branch Office, Room 682,Hotel Boylston, Boston,Mass ' @@a @. be sent free on application. = GF 
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| Professional Cards. 


CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in | 


ow Violinist, Metropolitan ae! House and Seidl 
a. Coscerts and Instru: iy fom se 
or 


From Vienna 
Operatic and Concert Singing. A 





METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 

Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—ail actually employed at the Conservatory. 

Prominent among them are ; 

* Duptey Buck, 
A.sert R. Parsons, 
Harry Rowe Suetcey, | Cuas. Ropers, Jr., 
Samuet P, Warren, L. A. Russecr 

Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
2 Send for Circular. 

H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 

Cc. 8. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


Paoto Giorza, 
Currorp A. ScumipT, 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements, Address care of Tue 
Musica Courtsr, as E. 14th Street. 


Mrs, HELEN AMES. 


Sopran Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates eadress 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
Wotrsoun, 331 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, lil. 


free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Concerts, Piano Recitals anc Piano Instruc- 
tion. Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 

Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
AS i 197 venue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 





Catalogue mailed 











Sassen GLOSE, 


S fiesta, Ac Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte and Harmony Inastructi 
Address STEIN WAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 


Concert Pianist and Teache' 
Address 114 East Bist St., New York. 


A. W. LILIENTHAL. 








ion and ar of every descrip 
tion made a specialty. Violin, Harmony, and Orches 
tration taught. References, if desired. Address 
Four cornet Place, near 41st "St. and ad “Ave., New 
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Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert PIanist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals; also a limited number »f Pupiis. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, rio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture, 105 East 82d st., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert ana ratorio, 
Address Gro, W. LBY, 23 East rth street; or 
residence, 137 West 4gth Street, New York. 


Mug. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocar Tra 
219 Reni: ath Street, New York 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 
Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


MME. MURIU-CELLI, 


Vocal Instructi 
No. 18 — Place 


MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 
Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gtst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, Re York, 





























ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. n for Engagemen: 
= East 81st Street, Ne ew York, 


PAULINA WEISS, 
Hicu Soprano, 

Returned from abroad, and begs to announce 
that she is be fl for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments. Will tak pags in Vocal Culture. 

Address 227 EK. 69th Street, New York City. 


Mr, VICTOR HERBERT, 
will ws ansege Cakenietliy TOF ethos and Solo 

work; also a limited camber of yea. 
Address 50 Irving Place, 








VEOLIN STUDIO 





Address Chickering “Hall, New York. | p. M,, at 130 East 5h stieet New 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
Music Publishers and Importers. 
— — 2 
Novello’s Original Octavo _Reviton of as, Oratorios, 
Cantatas, Masses, Glees, ls, Part Songs, Trios, 


Duos and Songs, aaek C urch Services, Chant 
Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 


Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 
Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSICAL PRESENTS and 
SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 
PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 
SACRED MUSIC WITM LA'TIN WORDS. 


Also 2 full ing of Publications of other English, German and French Houses. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS, 
Lowery by Dr. STAINER. 








he Pianoforte.— 
‘heRudiments of Music new. ‘i CG Cummings. 
heOrgan.— Dr. Stainer.. Dates 
heHarmonium,—King Haill.. 
Bing ing.—A. Randegger.............c.csccecececeseesscsscsconessceesssseee ss 
Speech in Song. A. . Ellis. 

usical Forms.—E. Pauer.. 
Harmony.—Dr. Stainer. . 
Counterpoint.—Dr. Bridge.. 
Fugue.—James Higgs. 
Scientific Basis of Music.—Dr. Stone. 
Double Counterpoint.—Dr. Bridge 
Cc ee | Choir Training.— Rev. Fveutbesk.. 
Plain Song.—Rev. T. Helmore.... ; 
. Instrumentation.—£. Prout..... sche vale Atay 05 Sues RG 
. The Elements of the Beautiful i in 1 Music. —E. Pauer.... Te dnit deste Satks aothaviats 
. The Violin.— Berthold Tours...... Soe cade ews cana 
. Tonic Sol-Fa.—J. Curwen..... EP TN 
19. Lancashire Tonic Sol-Fa.—James Greenwood.............-.. 
_ Composition.— Dr. Stainer.. 4 Ase 
21. Musical Terms,—Stainer and Barrett.. 
2, zee | Violoncello.—Jules de Swert.. ; 

. ises.—James Greenw ood. 
2 * Double Seales. —Franklin Taylor aa Oe eR a Se 
25. sical Expression.—Mathis Lussy.. 1.25 
A. “Marshall, $1 50, or in 
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: Seventy So. eeu for Class Singine. by Florenc 
27. Organ Accompaniment of the Choral Service.—Dr. G. F. Br ridge... 
23. The Cornet.—H. Bre 4 
29. Musical Dictation.— a F. L. Ritter. 

Any of the above may be had strongly bound in boards, price 25 cents each extra. 

LISTS AND CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 

NOVELLO, EHWER & CO. 


21 E. 17th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 


GEO. GEMUNDER, JR. 


27 Uaien HQnare. New York, 





VIOLIN MAKER, 
Artistic Repairer and Reconstructor. 
"03g ‘SBu'syg posyosjes ‘soseo souly 
‘SMOG MON PUP PIO ‘SUI|OIA MON PUL PIO 





For the Sale and Display of Fine Violins, 


| Mr. WM. ED. MULLIGAN, 


| Miss EMILIE LEICESTER, 
Teacuer oF Dramatic Art, 

Has arrived from London, and will give lessons 
this winter in New York. Dramatic Action for the 
| Opera and Stage Business a specialty 

40 East Tenth Street. New Y ork. 





CHICKERING HALL, 


Saturday Evening, February 16, 
At 8 o'clock, 


+ CoNcCERT < 


— OF — 


HENRY RUSACKS PUPILS, 


KINPLY ASSISTED BY 


Mr, WALTER R. JOHNSION, 
Mr. M. STERNBERG, 

(His first appearance in New York), 
Accompanist 


1889, 


Organ 


Violin. 


Reserved Seats, - $1.00. 


— FOR SALE AT — 


| EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO.’S, 23 Union Square, 


@——-f CHARTERED IN 1865.4—¢~- 


NEW YoRFE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 


No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. - 


CHICAGU MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 


ZRIPTER & WINKELMANN, 
>PIANOS,- 


GERMANY, 





Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 


BEST WORKMANSIIIP. 
20th SEASON. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 





AND 
5073 Main Street, Germantown, 
LESSONS given in all 
$7.50 to #80.00, 


AND CLASS 


Terms: 


PRIVATE 
branches of Music. 
INSTRUCTORS ; 
ER, Cc. PLAGEMANN, 
Miss BOIC EF, 
TREF * HKAKER, 
{ILLE * SOWFR, 
»T, or RAN ioe 
* RUTHRAUFT 
SMITH, 
SUTOR, 
WILL IAMS, 
& |. TIERS 


R,. ZECK 
R. HENN 
MAORI 
GUSTA 
R. scr 
L. HO 

F. CRESSON, 
D. WOOD, 
W. GILCHR 
PASQUAL E RONDINELL A. bein. Ww. 


sy 

17 
1 
c 


Concerts given every two weeks in our own Music 
Hall. 1139 pupils in attendance last season 
For Illustrated Circulars apply ro 


RICH. ZECKWER, Director. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRICHT ang SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 470. 


Subecript’ on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Vearly, 64.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


KATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months 20.00 Nine Months. ..860.00 
Six Months 40,00 | Twelve Months.. . 80,00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


1859. 





Marc A. BLUMENBERG. Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 





Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 


advance, 


A, Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 
conduct their business, 


influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 


Their papers consequently have no income, no 
EW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers 





HERE are some very important items of news in the 
letter of our Chicago representative. 


GOOD story about the veteran James Bellak comes 
A to us from his city of Philadelphia. A man came 
into his store and said: “ Mr. Bellak, I gave you $450 
for the piano I bought of you. What will you give for 
Said Mr 


‘lll give youa receipt.” 


Bellak, in his amiable and°* inimitable 


Mr. 


enjoys being referred to 


stvle 
wonder h Freeborn Garretson Smith 


i 
as “‘acertain Smith, a 


deacon of Brooklyn, proprietor of the so-called Brad- 


ow 


Mr. Smith is a patient man, and is usually 
to bother his head about unfavorable 


bury piano? 
much too busy 
trade paper comments, but in this present instance of 
Blarney Buncombes virility he must look back with a 
chuckle to 


on which a 


knee, and perhaps he looks forward with an anticipatory 


an occasion in his old Fourteenth-st. store 
certain abject apology was made on bended 
to another such scene. 


chuckle We wonder if Blarney 


remembers it too? 


A 


a delay in not receiving the paper : 

[ appreciate your paper doubly as much as all the others 
I am on the 
road most of the time and have found trade very good for 
January and with much better prospects for this month. I 


GENTLEMAN traveling for one of the best firms 


in the line in the South writes to us on account of 


combined and cannot account for the delay, 


am having some trouble to fight the stencil piano, as I occa- 
sionally meet with a traveler who represents a stencil house 
and sells as though they were legitimate pianos. * * * I 
am detefmined to kill the stencil piano in my territory, and 
wish you much success in the same line, 


The stencil piano must go. It is in itself an oppor- 





tunity for unscrupulous persons to swindle the public. 
It is like the stencil editor who advertises it, and both 


he and it will go. 

T last Guild, Church & Co., of Boston, have gone 
A into insolvency. In 1886 the firm made an assign- 
ment and the notes of the Guild Piano Company, in- 
dorsed by Guild, Church & Co., were given in settlement. 
It is to get a release from these indorsements that the 
defunct firm has gone into insolvency. Mr. Guild him- 
self is now engaged in making pianos under the original 
title of George M. Guild, in the same building in Boston, 
where the late firm of C. B. Hunt & Co. made organs. 
Some valuable patents are said to be held by Mr. 
Guild. 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


IN INSOLVENCY. 


[SEAL. } MESSENGER’S NOTICE. 
SUFFOLK, Ss. 
Boston, February 5, 1889. 
Notice is hereby given that a warrant in insolvency has this 
day issued from the Court of Insolvency, for said county of 
Suffolk, against the estate of George M. Guild, of Boston, in 
said county of Suffolk, piano manufacturer, insolvent debtor. 
That the payment of any debts and the delivery of any prop- 
erty belonging to said insolvent debtor to him or for his use, 
and the transfer of any property by him are forbidden by law. 
That a meeting of the creditors of said insolvent debtor to 
prove their debts, and choose one or more assignees of his 
estate, will be held at a court of insolvency, to be holden at 
the court room, in the Probate Building, Court Square, 
Boston, in said county of Suffolk, on the Ist day of March, 
A. D. 1889, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Frep. H. Seavey, Deputy Sheriff. 
The Guild Piano Company owed $103,000; no assets. 


ROBABLY in no phase of newspaper work, outside 
P of music trade journalism, is there such a condi- 
tion of affairs as we find there. It does not seem to be 
the province of any music trade paper to gather news— 
absolute news—except THE MUSICAL COURIER. From 
this paper the others are made up, together with clippings 
from the daily press and the weekly dramatic press. Any- 
one can see this who will take our Wednesday edition and 
the editions of the other papers which appear on Friday 
and Saturday following. Not only is our news taken 
without giving us credit, but it is the avowed policy of 
one paper to deny editorially what we state editorially. 
It is a first law of newspaper work to get the news, the 
whole news, and nothing but the news. Thiswe do. And 
the next rule following is, if a contemporary gets a “ beat,” 
investigate and get it too, and as much more as you can. 
If you find that your contemporary was misinformed or 
imposed upon, show it up and give your proof. It is silly, 
simply silly, to deny it “on my own responsibility,” or 
“without reference to” the parties interested. If these 
editors could only know how amazingly ridiculous they 
appear to other journalists, and to the better class of 
men in the piano trade, who realize that they know not 
the first principles of newspaper work to conduct their 
news department, and are even more densely ignorant 
ef matters pertaining to piano construction, of which 
they attempt to write editorially—if, we say, they could 
only know, they—oh, but then they can’t! 





ANOTHER FIFTH AVENUE 
WAREROOM. 





ND again are we the first to announce the opening of 
a new piano wareroom on Fifth-ave. This time it 

is the B. Shoninger Company, of New Haven, who have 
leased No, 86, next to the warerooms of Hallet & 
Davis. Let us have many piano warerooms. Fifth-ave. 
will have, after the alterations at present pending are 
completed : 
Mathushek Piano Company. 
B. Shoninger Company. 
Hallet & Davis. 
Emerson Piano Company. 
New England Piano Company. 


Albert Weber. 


J. & C. Fischer 

Wm. Knabe & Co. 
Chickering & Sons. 
Horace Waters & Co. 
Hardman, Peck & Co. 
Lindeman & Sons, 
Freeborn G, Smith, 
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SOHMER IN PHILADELPHLA 


OT long ago we visited the city of Philadelphia and 
N took a general glance at the condition of the piano 
trade in that city—a city which is second to none in the 
opportunity offered to active, intelligent dealers for the 
development and expansion of trade, and a city in which 
an enormous number of pianos are sold every year for 
those very reasons. 

The field is divided up from the lowest and vilest 
kind of stencil trash to the highest grade and most re- 
nowned pianos now in the American market. 

Constant changes occur in agencies and pianos and 
we cannot now remember the name of a single manufac- 
turer in this country whose pianos are not represented 
there, and there is an incessant condition of activity 
that frequently does not expose itself at the surface, 
but that is due to the intense rivalry that exists among 
the dealers, not only in their efforts to make sales, but in 
their desires to secure a piano or organ represented by 
a competing house. 

The market is known as a choice one among manu- 
Easy of access to nine-tenths of them, a 

















facturers. 
constant stream of manufacturers or their traveling rep- 
resentatives flows in and out of the city, and the credit 
of the firms is in many cases unusually high and in the 
aggregate far above the average. 

The one particular matter, however, that struck us as 
extraordinary, in view of this condition of things, was 
the status of the Sohmer piano, not only as compared 
with other first-class pianos, but with what it had for- 
merly been. 

The Sohmer piano is one of that class that is attract- 
ive for more than one reason to a dealer. In addition 
to the standard of the instrument, its well recognized 
merits, and the probity and strict honesty of the house 
is the tremendous advertising which the Sohmer piano 
has received for years past, especially in such mediums 
as attract not only the eyes of the metropolitan public, 
but the country at large. 

There is not a train of cars, not a newspaper stand, 
not a hotel in which the name of Sohmer is not to be 
seen upon some medium or other, either in illustrated 
papers or magazines or upon the backs of millions of 
novels and books and pamphlets of all descriptions, but 
also permanently in the newspapers. Notwithstanding 
all the causes we reiterate our observation that the 
status of the Sohmer piano does not appear to us to be 
the proper one in the large city of Philadelphia. 

The firm of Blasius & Sons seems for certain reasons 
to have neglected the piano, and thereby menaced its 
artistic and commercial position. They have recently 
entered the field of piano manufacturing themselves. 
They have from a local point of view developed an 
unusual amount of energy in their new departure, and 
from the effect of this the Sohmer piano has become the 
sufferer. To enter into the merits of this movement is 
not our purpose, as it is as much the privilege of the 
piano dealers as of any other persons to become manu- 
facturers. We only refer here to the facts, and they are 
as obvious to every professional musician and music 
dealer in Philadelphia as they were to us. 

Philadelphia is too magnificent a field and has too 
great a scope for any manufacturer of pianos to admit it 
to become sterile, and it would, therefore, not surprise 
us in the least if Sohmer & Co, would accept our sug- 
gestion and open a branch house of their own in the City 
of Brotherly Love, The distance between it and New 
York has been nearly destroyed by the railroad.__Facili- 
ties are unusual for the opening of branch houses of the 
New York firms, and the one house that would make a 
tremendous hit by opening up in Philadelphia is Soh- 
mer & Co. 








—The products of the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, 
says the Detroit ‘* Tribune,” are conceded to be among the 
best manufactured, and have acquired not only a national 
reputation for excellence, but have been successfully intro- 
duced and are largely used in various parts of Europe. The 
company have lately received orders from Melbourne and 
Sydney, Australia; Yokohama, Japan ; Buenos Ayres, South 
America ; Calcutta, Singapore and Bombay, India, and from 
Port Natal, South Africa. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma 


of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Stunatustavers 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





one NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 


FACTORIES AI DERBY, CONN. 


Western Warerooms and Of ices, No, 236 State Street. Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY ane SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRILIN G CO. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St.. New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 
ORGAN CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 Rast Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND 








CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATU RE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL cUL- 
— AND TU te Tuiti on, $5 to $25 per term, 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Lig sag ot 0 $y. 50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giv ving fe ll information, address 


E. TOURJEE. Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 








In consequence of urgent requests 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA 


Co eee 





Empress of Germany, 
Begs to a i aaa tr AR 
| 17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., rei rmany 


And that she is A your € pupils, 


professional and amate 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 
New Burdett Organ List. 











BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 








RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
E. P. CARPENTER COME ANY. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 











J, & 6, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! ce» 


¢ 7415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. 


792,000 


NOW IN USE, 


| 
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CHICKERINGS 


AND THE 


FG. Smith Matter. 


—— as —— 


| T is sometimes amusing to note the length to which 


deavoring to prove their position tenable or our position 


certain so-called music trade papers will go in en- 


interest occur and are 
One of the 


most ridiculous instances has just come to our notice in 


untenable when matters of live 


reported, as usual, exclusively in this paper. 


connection with the Smith-Chickering arrangement. 

In our issue of January 16 we stated as an item of 
news that Mr. Freeborn Garretson Smith, of Brooklyn, 
manufacturer of the Bradbury piano, had, or was about 
to become financially interested in the business corpora- 
tion of Chickering & Sons. Up tothe present moment 
this statement has not b en authoritatively denied. 

It has, however, been denied and decried by the editor 
of one paper entirely on his own responsibility—he says 
so himself. We concede him this quality for the sake of 
argument, This individual openly claims to earn, or 
rather to make, his living by defending in his sheet any 
and all parties who may fancy themselves aggrieved by 
true statements of facts concerning their business pub- 
lished in trade papers, and particularly in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER 

In his last attempt to “ defend” Messrs, Chickering & 


Sons and Mr. F.G. Smith he makes himself unusually 


ridiculous, as will be seen by anyone who will lend an 


ear to the facts as set forth below. He accuses us of 


suppressing one portion of a letter written us by Mr. 
Smith and of publishing only that part which tended 


to uphold our statement. The letter, the whole letter 


and the only letter we have received from Mr. Smith on 
the matter is here submitted, as printed in our issue of 


January 30 


Brookiyn, January 24, 1889. 
Editors of The Musical Courier 

Gunriamen—Referring to articles which have recently appeared in some 
of the trade journals representing a possible alliance between Messrs. Chick- 
ering & Sons and myself as having been formed, I beg to say that such rep- 
F, G, Smit 


resentations were wholly unauthorized by me. Yours, &c., 


In commenting on this at the time we wrote: 


In this important item of news discovered by us we did not abuse the 
confidence Mr, Smith has on frequent occasions bestowed upon the editors of 
this paper. In neither of our articles on the Smith-Chickering combination 


lid we, either by omission or commission, directly or indirectly, permit it to 
e inferred that Mr. F. G. Smith authorized the publication of the articles 
in question 

It will be noted that Mr. Smith does not deny the 
correctness of our information, but simply asks that we 
make it plain that we did not receive such information 
from Both Mr. Smith and his son, F. G. 


directly him. 


Smith, Jr., have since refused to take a stand one way 
or another in the matter, when reporters of this and 
other papers have interviewed them and asked for a 
denial or confirmation, 

And now comes along our friend Blarney Buncombe 
with a letter which he says was sent us by Smith and 


As 


reached this office it is possible that he intercepted it. 


which we suppressed. such a letter has never 


This is the alleged letter: 


95 Firtu-ave., New York, January 2s. 


Editors of Musical Courier 


4 Ae 
GenTLemen—In looking over my copied letters of yesterday I find that 
the following clause, viz., ‘and have no foundation in fact,’’ was in some 
way omitted in the letter sent to you. The ktter should read as follows: 
New York, January 24. 
Editors ef The 


(sENTLEMEN 


Wusical Cou 

Referring to articles which have recently appeared in some 
of the “trade jou. nails,” representing a possible business alliance between 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons and myself as having been formed, | beg to say 
that such representations were wholly unauthorized by me, and have no 


foundation in fact F. G. Smitu. 


My relations with Messrs. Chickering & Sons have always been friendly 


and cordia|l, and I wish them to continue so Freesorn G, Smitx. 


It will be noticed that thig letter is supposed to be 





dated from 95 Fifth-ave., New York, one of Smith’s many 
branch stores, while our letter of January 24 is dated 
from the Brooklyn factory, Smith’s headquarters, Let | 
us examine it moreclosely. Ata New York store Smith 
is represented as looking over bis Brooklyn copy book 
and then finds something that was omitted. That is, 
there is a clause in the letterpress copy which does 
So Smith is made to add 
this clause to a corrected letter, address it the THE 
MUSICAL COURIER and then hand it to Mr. Blarney 


not appear in the original. 


Buncombe. What rot! 

It is further stated by this editor that when Mr. Smith 
saw our first article he ran, “in a tremor of fear, to the 
Chickering factory and there disclaimed all responsi- 
Why didn’t he run to the New York office, 
Simply because he 


bility.” 
which 
was at that time, on January 16, in Boston, and accord- 


is C. & Sons’ main office ? 
ing to his own statement to members of the piano trade, 
was looking over the Chickering factory, while at the 
same time the former head bookkeeper of the New 
York office of Chickerings was there and an extensive 
taking of stock That 
came to be the guest of Mr. Geo. H. Chickering, and 


was in progress. is how he 
his presence there and his talk and actions after leav- 
ing the factory all tend to confirm our original article. 
It will be noticed by those who read carefully and 
who know how shrewd a man Mr. Smith is that in the 
genuine letter, and even in the spurious one, he says: 
representing a Josszb/e busi- 
All that we 


have thus far stated is that it ts ‘‘a possible business 


“ Referring to articles... 
ness alliance .. . as having been formed.” 
alliance ;” and we do not speak of it as “having been 
formed,” but only say that it may have been or may be. 

And, after all, what does it matter, except as an item 
And why should 


Smith has money and, it is known, has 


of passing news interest to the trade? 
it not occur? 
been looking out for a long time to connect himself 
with some house whose name is well and widely known ; 
it has been his ambition, It is just as possible, too, that 
Smith approached the Chickerings seeking to invest 
instead of their approaching him to borrow. And why 
should the Chickerings not take Smith in if they can 
get his money at a low enough interest? Two hundred 
and fifty thousands cash, in one lump, is a great deal of 
money even for Chickering & Sons, and would enable 
them to increase their business enormously, besides 
discharging obligations they are now known to carry at 
higher interest. 

They are incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000, so 
that if Smith should purchase $250,000 of shares he 
would have nothing like a controlling interest. Chicker- 
ing & Sons are incorporated as a stock company— 
avowedly for the purpose of perpetuating the Chicker- 
ing name, and to avoid going into liquidation in the 
event of the death of one of the brothers—but the stock 
has been kept by Messrs. Chas. F. and Geo. H. Chicker- 
ing, Mr. Gildeemester, we understand, having a merely 
nominal interest to entitle him to hold office. So far as 
we are concerned it seems perfectly natural that they 
should be willing and glad to associate with them a man 
of push, enterprise and money, who would bring in 
plenty of fresh capital, while the control of the business 
would still remain in the hands of the two brothers who 
have made the name of Chickering a guarantee of the 
highest commercial honor, and a name always among 


the leaders wherever music is known. 








A Compliment to the Estey. 
{From the Hon, H. M, Streeter, Presidential Elector, 1888, and a very pop- 
uiar and influential man throughout the State of California.]} 


Riversipe, San Bernarvino County, Ual., | 
January 1, 1889. 


HE upright Estey piano bought of you has 
reached me in first-class condition. Not one scratch did 
it obtain in over 3,000 miles of transit. It is indeed a beau- 
tiful instrument, with a superior tone and perfect touch. We 
are delighted with it and never tire of listening to its sweet 
ness. The action is wonderfully perfect, so delicately bal- 
anced and adjusted that it responds instantly to every grada- 
tion of touch. Thanking you for your kindness in selecting 
so fine an instrument, I remain, 





Yours respectfully, H. M, STREETER, 








| WILLIAM KNABE. 





HEN on Wednesday last we received word from 
Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co, of the death of Mr. 
William Knabe we were affected tu an unusual degree, as 
our personal acquaintance with him dated far back be- 
fore we ever dreamed of musical journalism. The 
writer isa native of the same city in which Mr. Knabe 
was born, and knew him as early as he can remember. 
In fact, the writerattended the same Zion School referred 
to in the sketch of Mr. Knabe’s life given bclow, 

Mr. Knabe has been for many years the head of the 
manufacturing department, and helped to rear the en- 
ormous Knabe factory in Baltimore His specific func- 
tions in the operation of the firm were in that direction, 
and his interest in it was the supreme desire and pur- 
pose of his activity. Tne yreat results obtained are 
known to the musical world. 

In giving details of his life and death and showing 
the estimate of his character as reflected at home, the 
Baltimore “ American” says: 

Mr. Wm. Knabe, the youngest son of the late Wm. Knabe, 
and a member of the firm of Wm. Knabe & Co., piano manu- 
facturers, died at the Highland Park Hotel, in Aiken, S. C., 
Tuesday night, in the forty-seventh year of his age. Mr. 
Knabe left this city about three weeks ago in company with 
his cousin, Mr. F. Rieman, at the instance of his physicians, 
Prof. Frank Donaldson and Dr. Ferd. Reinnard. He had 
been ailing for some time with heart trouble, and had not 
been engaged actively in business since the middle of Decem- 
ber. At Aiken he was in the habit of driving out each day 
for the benefit of his health, but instead of improving he 
grew worse, and congestion of the lungs developed. He died 
at Ir o’clock Tuesday night. Mr. Rieman at once tele- 
graphed Mr. Ernest Knabe, but the message did not reach 
here until just before noon yesterday. The body was pre- 
pared for burial, and will leave Aiken this moraing at 9 
o'clock for Baltimore in charge of Mr. Rieman. It will ar- 
rive to-night, and will be taken at once to the residence of 
Mr. Ernest Knabe, 320 West Biddle-st., with whom Wilham 
lived. The interment will be made Friday in Loudon. Park 
Cemetery. 

Mr. William Knabe was a member of the Germania Club, 
the Germania Maennerchor, Liederkranz, Concordia and 
other clubs. He was a man of sterling worth and integrity, 
and was a general favorite withall. At a very early age he 
entered the Zion School, on Gay-st., and remained there until 
he was sent to St. Timothy’s College, near Catonsville. He 
remained there a couple of years and was a very diligent 
scholar. The elder William Knabe, with an eye to the future, 
took his son from college and placed him among the workmen 
at his piano factory. Young Knabe was very attentive to 
business, and before he was of age had thoroughly mastered it. 
In 1864 he was admitted into the firm, and since that time has 
taken an active interest in the business. He had sole charge 
of the factory and superintended every detail of that branch 
of the business. He was especially popular among the work- 
men, for whom he always had a kind word." 

Mr. Knabe was very liberal and gave cheerfully to every 
worthy charity. The qualities which Mr. Knabe possessed in 
an eminent degree seldom fail to command success in any 
enterprise, and are worthy of imitation by all who have a 
desire to make their mark in the world and to be of service to 
mankind. He was beloved by his employés, honored and 
respected by his business acquaintances for his siraightfor- 
wardness, energy and faithfulness to all his engagements, and 
will ever be held in grateful remembrance by the many 
thousands to whose enjoyment his skill and ingenuity have 
contributed. Mr. Knabe leaves a brother and a sister, Mr. 
Ernest Knabe, the senior partner of the firm, and Mrs 
Charles Keidel, whose husband is also in the firm. Mr. Knabe 
never married. 

The remains arrived in Baltimore on Saturday morn- 
ing last, and the funeral took place from Mr. Ernest 
Knabe’s residence. 

A delegate from each of the 18 departments of the 
factory met Friday afternoon and took action upon the 
death of Mr. William Knabe. Mr. F. Schiedt presided, 
and Mr. Paul Weissenborn was the secretary. The fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to draft suitable reso- 
lutions, to be published in the daily papers and presented 
to the family: Paul Weissenborn, John Hensel, A. 
Mueller, Albert Halgerich and Robert Metzer. A com- 
mittee composed of H. Goertz, Charles Lyon, G. Meyer, 
John Kauss and Morris Mchner was appointed to select 
floral offerings. The factory was running as usual on 
Friday. It was closed upon the arrival of the remains 
on Saturday. 

The death of Mr. Knabe was unexpected and a great 
surprise to the factory employés. He was closer to 
them and better known than any other member of the 
firm. All the employés in expressing their regrets 
said that he was open hearted and generous and 
the most considerate manager they ever had. He was 
popular with all, and those in need always found in him 
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a friend. Mr. Knabe spent most of his time around the 
factory. He arrived about Io o'clock in the morning, 
and stayed until 8 or 9 o'clock at night, with an 
intermission from 3 to 5 for dinner. The employes at- 
tended the funeral in a body, and the interment was at 
Loudon Park Cemetery. 
Card of Thanks. 
BaLtimore, February 9, 1889. 
We would herewith tender our heartfelt thanks to all of our 
friends and acquaintances, especially to all of our employés, 
for their kind sympathy and the beautiful floral tributes at the 
funeral of our beloved brother, William Knabe ; to the Balti- 
more Saengerbund for their beautiful floral offering and their 
elevating songs at the grave; and also to the Rev. Drs. 
Scheib and Ebiling, for their kind words of consolation. To 
all, our heartfelt thanks. ERNEST KNABE AND FAMILY. 
Cuas, KEIDEL AND FAMILY. 


Battimores, February 9, 1885. 

Ata called meeting of the employés of William Knabe & 
Co., held this day, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That wereas, the Divine Ruler of all things has seen fit in His 
wisdom to remove our respected employer, Mr. William Knabe, from our 
midst ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the employés of William Knabe & Co. do sincerely feel 
our less, and extend to the bereaved family our heartfelt sympathy in this, 
the hour of their deep affliction. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Wm. Knabe we have lost a true friend 
of the working classes, a man whose sympathies were always with us, and 
who with a willing heart and open hand was ready to relieve any in distress. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the daily papers, suitably 
engrossed and presented to the family. 

Resolved, That we attend his funeral in a body from his late residence, to 
show him our last mark of respect. 

By order of the 
Emptoyés or Wm, Knase & Co. 








ANOTHER MARQUAND PIANO. 


HE New York “Sun” prints the following in its 
T foreign notes : 

A piano is being built at the Steinway factory at Hamburg 
which is to cost $36,000, 








THIS SHOULD BE STOPPED. 


—_—>— 


N advertisernent that has come under the eyes of 
A thousands of people and that has been seen by 
nearly every member of the piano and organ trade is 
the following : 


Beautiful New Upricut Piano, Rose- 
wood Case, ONLY $165. New OrGaAns, 
ONLY $31. Greatest Bargains Ever Offered. 
Est. 28 Years. 

GEM PIANO & ORGAN CoO., 
Washington, N. J., U.S. A. 


kinds—something that can’t be prevented, but it has of 
late made its appearance in some music trade papers, 
and this is a thing that should be stopped. In this 
instance in referring to it we shall make an exception 
from the general rule, and print it with the prices 
attached as it is above, just to show what some of these 
music trade papers will do to take in a few dollars for 
advertising. In the wholesale trade it is always known 
what the prices of pianos are, but the public at large 
should know nothing of it, and a paper published in the 
interest of the piano and organ trade should not give 
any space in its columns to the publication of wholesale 
prices, for they, in their very nature, are secrets of the 
trade. We took the above advertisement from the 
« American Art Journal,” and the case is reprehensible 
from the fact that the editor knows that the Gem Com- 
pany is a fraud—one of the worst of frauds in the piano 
and organ business. To publish the advertisements of 
that concern among the advertisements of the decent 
and legitimate firms. and to give this Gem Company an 
opportunity to show to intending purchasers that it is en- 
rolled among the legitimate houses, makes the * Ameri- 
can Art Journal” an accessory to the fraud. It also 
shows what a poverty stricken institution it is that it 
cannot afford to reject so small and insignificant a card. 
It will be seen that the Gem Company advertises one of 
its new organs for $31. Probably it presented one of its 
second-hand organs to the editor of the ‘American 
Art Journal” as a three years’ payment for the above 
advertisement. Outside of that interesting individual 
there are no persons 1n music trade journalism who could 
so thoroughly appreciate the peculiar music of a second- 
hand Gem organ as himself. 

But shouldn’t this be stopped? This advertising of 
fraud and stencil musical instruments in the columns 
of paper ssupported by the legitimate piano and organ 
trade? We wouldn’t be surprised if some dealers not 





this fraud Gem stencilconcern. The condition of affairs 
with these music trade papers and their stencil editors 
is now becoming ludicrous. 








—The new pipe organ factory at Weston, Mass., is rapidly 
nearing completion. 

—E. B. Robinson, formerly for many years a dealer at 
Portland, Me., bas removed to Boston. 

—James Perry, music dealer, Louisville, has assigned to 
W.A. Meriwether. Liabilities and assets smal]. 

—The new Sterling piano catalogue is attractive and a 
valuable aid to the dealers in Sterling pianos. 
write to THE MUSICAL 
Some styles 


—Davis Brothers, of Savannah, 
Courter: ‘* Business is just booming with us. 
of pianos we cannot get fast enough.” 

—The First Regiment of Vermont Infantry, Col. Julius J. 
Estey, is announced as among the military guests who will 
attend the Washington Celebration on April 30 in this city. 

—After a great deal of competition the Estey Piano Com- 
pany lately succeeded in selling three of their uprights to the 
Brooklyn Young Men's Christian Association. 

—The firm of Fielding & Moscow, piano and music dealers, 
Newburgh, has been dissolved, and Mr. Thomas Fielding will 
continue the business at the old stand. Mr. Moscow's profes- 
sional duties demand his entire attention. 

—From the Ansonia ‘' Sentinel” we quote: ‘‘ The Sterling 
Company, of Derby, are preparing to produce 8 pianos instead 
of 8 organs perday. Eight organs is small work, but there 
are few factories that turn out more than 8 pianos in a day.” 


—Louis Grunewald & Co., of New Orleans, have appointed 
Mr. George Wray, pianotuner, of Orlando, Fla., as their rep- 
resentative at Key West and to look after their interests there. 
He lett last week for that point and will be absent about six 
weeks. 

—The Masen & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, at its 
anrual meeting in Boston, elected the following named offi- 
cers: President and treasurer, Henry Mason; directors, 
Henry Mason, Henry Basford, J. P. Richardson; clerk, A. 
H. Foucar. 

—A fire at 154 Tremont-st., Boston, last Monday, came 
near doing serious damage to the occupants, among which 
were the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. Their 
loss, however, was slight. They carried policies for $9,000 
on the stock and fix'ures. 

—The well-known and valuable piano house of M. Steinert 
& Sons, who are located here in Bridgeport, at 385 Main-st., 
seem to be a very successiul and enterprising concern, having 
a big trade in the Western as well as the New England States. 
They are the agents for the celebrated Steinway and the 
Gabler pianos, selling them to dealers at wholesale and 
having a fine retail business at their different branches. They 
have been very successful in keeping up a fine reputation by 
just and reasonable dealing and fair prices, selling none but 
first-class goods. The firm have succeeded in selling many of 
their fine instruments in our city, and from all reports we hear 
of them they always prove satisfactory.—Bridgeport ‘* Farmer.” 

—In speaking of a recent celebration held at Meiklejohn & 
Lomas’ piano rooms, at Pawtucket, R. I., the ‘‘ Tribune ” of 
that city says : 

Mr. Meiklejohn's rise in his line of business has been equally as merited as 
it has been rapid. About five years ago he purchased the little store of F. L. 
Starkweather, stocked with musical merchandise, at the corner of Park-pl. 
and Main-st., and continued the business under the firm name of John 
Meiklejohn & Son, his father being the senior member. 

By strict attention to business, for which he had much natural ability, the 
store became too limited in size, and he removed to the present handsome 
quarters in the Sheldon building. Meanwhile he took in Mr. George H, 
Lomas as partner in the piano and organ portion of the trade, under the firm 
name of Meiklejohn & Lomas, and the firm continued to thrive in a rapid 
manner, until now it isa household word throughout New England. This 
is not alone due to the high standing of the firm as dealers in musical mer- 
chandise, but the fame of their series of concerts has contributed largely 
to it. 

Mr. Lomas is a valuable member of the firm, and did much to make the 
concerts such a success. He is one of the foremost pianists in the State, an 
evidence of which is had in the great demand for him as an instructor. 

—A refined musical soirée was given by Mr. Charles 
Balmer, at Balmer & Weber's, Fourth-st., last night, to a 
select party. Mr. Balmer played the accompaniments, 
although 72 years old, with the skill of a pianist of 30 
years. The program included an English glee by the 
Amphion Quartet, piano solo by Miss Nellie Strong, vocal 
solo, ‘‘O, Ye Tears,” by Mr. Edward Dierkes; duet, tenor 
and baritone, Campana’s ‘‘I Live and Love Thee,” by 
Messrs. J. B. Shields and Edward Dierkes; tenor solo, 
‘*When Twilight Deepens,” by Mr. J. B. McIlvaine, and 
concluding with the tenor solo, ‘‘ Let Me Like a Soldier Fall,” 
by Mr. J. B. Shields. These soirées are given by Mr. Balmer 


thoro ughly posted would order an occasional piano from | semi-monthly, and are appreciated and patronized by the best 





musical talent of the city for the high order of the selections 
and the rank of the singers and performers who take part.— 


St. Louis Exchange. 


—Jacob Doll’s trade has never been as active as at present. 
In all the departments of his extensive business he is crowded 
with orders. 


—The Keller Piano Company has 
through the office of A. M. Wooster, a novel device for muting 
pianos, says the Bridgeport “ Farmer.” It is so simple in con- 
struction as to enable it to be readily applied to pianos already 
in use. The object is to render the tones inaudible at a short 
distance, but at the same time to preserve the quality of tone. 
It is designed especially for beginners in practicing, and will 
be looked upon as an undisguised blessing by all. A bar car- 
rying a muting strip is pivoted near the strings in such a posi- 
tion that it may be turned entirely out of the way, or the 
strip may be placed between the hammers and the strings. 
The -effect is to soften the blow, thereby producing less 
volume of tone, but without muffling the tone in the slightest. 


recently patented, 


arated at partner with capital, in a piano manufac- 

turing business, the name of which is one of the most 
valuable among the pianos now known in the wholesale piano 
trade. The pianos sell on the strength of their name and 
reputation of twenty-five years’ standing. Address C. A. L., 
care of THE MusIcAL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 


ANTED—By a Philadelphia firm, a first-class retail or 
floor salesman. Apply, with record, to ‘* Philadel- 
phia,” care of THe Musicat Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 
ANTED—A POSITION.—Have had nine years’ ex- 
perience in music business. Qualified to fill office 
position or inside or outside salesman. At reference. Ad- 
dress ‘‘C. F. C.,” care of J. E. Hall, 236 State-st., Chicago, 
Ill. 
ANTED—Two good action finishers, regulators and 
tone voicers—men who have worked in piano fac- 
tories and not merely in repair shops—to go West. ° Address 
‘* Western Manufacturer,” care of THE MusIcAL CouRIER, 25 
East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


$2 BOARD COVER—$1.75 PAPER COVER—Siegfried 
Hansing’s work, ‘*The Piano in its Relations to 
Acoustics.” Printed in the German language only. A copy 
of this important book should be kept in every piano factory. 
Full of details on piano construction. For sale at the office of 
THe Musicat Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


—Haines Brothers have made W. A. Pond & Co. their local 


agents, 








An Unfortunate Violin Maker. 
DWARD PANORMA, an old man of seven- 


ty-seven years of age, was recently evicted from his 
home in Brighton, England, for nonpayment of his rent. He 
is the last representative of a family weil known in the history 
of the violin. He is descended from Vincent Panorma, of 
Palermo, one of the Stradivarius’ most successful copyists. 
This maker settled in London and won a great name in his 
It is reported that some musicians contemplate sub- 
Panorma and his wife 


day. 
scribing a sufficient sum to keep Mr. 
from misery for the rest of their few years. 


From the Sultan to Steinway. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, January 74, 1889 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons, New York: 

GENTLEMEN—His Majesty the Sultan has been pleased 
to order a fancy upright piano similar to those you last 
Hoping you will do your best to please His Im- 

Yours sincerely, 
J. HAKKI Pasna, I. O. Navy, 
Aid-de-Camp to H. M. the Sultan, 
Yildiz, Constantinople. 


sent. 
perial Majesty, I am, 


A Gold Mine for a Piano. 
JANURY 27 1885 
Davis & Brothers 
I amt in need of a 
piano Seeing youre advertisement 
I write you a letter to now if you will take reail estate for a 
piano if you Will I hav a 40 aceker lot Well timbe’rd and a 
good goald mine on it in lumkin countey in the heart of the 
goald reagin Whitch I Will giv you for a good piano if this 
trades suites you Witch I hoap it Will pleas let me heare from 
respectfuly 
S J Stow 


you 


My address is 
Mrs S J Stow 
Dahloniga 
georgia 
Lumkin countey 

P S if you hav on hand a good second handed piano I Will 

take it if you Will allow me to tri it befoore cloosing the 

trade eny obligation on faire terms you want me to sigen 
you can send it to me I Will sigen it. SJ Stow 
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CHICACO. 


——__+»—_——_—— 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Curcaco Orrice Musicac Courink, } 


236 STATE-ST., 
Cuicaco, February 9, 1889. ' 


HO can blame any salesman of any ability 


“ce ’ 


or experience for telling his little ‘‘ song and dance’ 
to the customer who allows his prejudices to run away with the 
ordinary judgment that should be used in any transaction? Any 
truthful statement is received with incredulity, and in order to 
make an impression something in the way of an extraordinary 
stetement has to be devised. In other words, some ‘“‘ talking 
points,” the phrase goes, are the next to be offered, 
and the more original and outrageous the story is made, the 
A hole bored in 


as 


more apt the customer is to swallow the bait. 
the sounding board is a ‘‘ sound condenser.” 
a ‘‘ wind chest in the treble.”’ Such a statement was made 
not long since in this city, and the rival salesman, not to be 
outdone, pointed to the action brackets and said, ‘* Yes, that's 
an excellent thing, but you see our piano has three wind 
chests." The ‘‘ three wind chested” piano was sold. Stand- 
ng by one of our eblest salesmen not long since, we heard the 
most astonishing statement made, viz., that ‘‘ this piano has 
the Hall patent double duplex tone reverberating sounding 
board,’ 
the contract signed. 

We are still of the opinion that pianos might be sold on 
good mercantile principles, providing the dealer is capable of 
judging of the quality instrument. But it 
must not be the kind of a dealer who pays nearly $100 more 


and value of the 





This piano has | 


pianos. 


‘and while we were laughing the piano was sold and | 


for a piano than even a better grade can be bought for, as we 


pc sitively know was done in this city a few days since. 

These are not the kind of people who should be in the piano 
business, and if they are they should have someone in their 
employ who knows within a stone’s throw what is the real 
vaiue of This would be to the interest of the 
dealer, who could either make a larger profit, or, if he chose 


an instrument. 


tu be conscientious and sell the goods for a fair profit, could 
do better justice to his customers and sell a larger number of 
pianos 

rhe S, Brainard’s Sons Company ; capital stock, $250,000; for publish- 


g and dealingin music and musical merchandise, wholesale and retail ; 
neorporators, C. S. Brainard, W. F. Albright and H. F. Chandler 

Such is the announcement in the dailies of this city, and in 
connection therewith we are informed that Messrs. H. M 
Brainard & Co. will take the agency of the Fischer piano 
along with their new location in the old S. Brainard’s Sons’ 


store, at Cleveland; and that the small goods department 


of the latter concern has been purchased by Mr. Geo. W. 
Richardson, and the retail department has passed into 
the hands of Messrs. H. M. Brainard & Co., or rather a 


newly incorporated company, the exact name of which we do 
Mr. Richardson will, of course, remove the 
stock purchased by him to his own store. This is simply to 
correct any impression which might be received by the above 
announcement to the effect that two concerns were to occupy 
the same premises 

Mr. Charles S. Brainard is now in Chicago, and has been 
nearly the whole of this week, and informs us that there still re- 
main the presses and binding, and the piano and organ de- 
partments to close out ; no pianos or organs will be handled 


not yet know, 


by the new incorporation in this city. 


Mr. James B. Bradford, of Milwaukee, was in town this 
week, and reports the best trade in January they have had for 
years 

Mr. S. P. Rounds, of Omaha, Neb., paid the city a visit, 
ind reports trade quiet. He has given up the idea of going 
into the piano business, on account of the amount of capital 


required to carry time sales, The pianos he has on hand will 
be sent to Messrs. Steger & Co., of this city. 


The new catalogue of the Sterling Company has made its 


appearance with an attractive lithographed cover. The testi- 
monials in it are from some of the most prominent houses in 
the country, and one of the most prominent among their new 


agents, whose name does not appear in the catalogue, stated 
recently to us personally that 
of them he had sold, and he considered it the easiest piano to 
sell he had ever handled.’ 

Messrs. Bush & Co., of this city, have just received an 
order for four of their pianos from Paris, France. 

Mr. Simon Shoninger, of New Haven, is visiting the branch 


house here, and Mr. Joseph Shoninger has gone East on a 
visit 

Mr. S. B. Smith, representing the A. B. Chase Company, 
of Norwalk, Ohio, stopped off in the city for a day or two. 
Mr. Smith will probably go as far West as Denver, and reports 
the demand for the A. B, Chase piano as on the increase. 

Mr. O. Sundstrom, with Messrs. Peek & Son, was also a 


recent visitor. Where is that item, friend Sundstrom ? 
Messrs. Steger & Co, have had an excellent run of custom 
this week ; in fact, the most of the houses have had a better 
business than last week, but Messrs. Steger & Co. are par- 
ticularly short of Sterling and Krakauer pianos, and behind on 
orders for them. Although the warerooms of this prosperous 
young house are not on the ground floor, the three rooms, in- 
cluding Steger Halli and five smal] private rooms capable of con- 
taining from four to a dozen pianos, are so nicely arranged 


‘it was astonishing how many | 





as to make them exceedingly attractive to customers ana 
artists alike. That Messrs. Steger & Co. have been prosper- 
ous in the past is an admitted fact by all, and no one knowing 
Mr. Steger can think he will relax any efforts to advance. In 
the Sterling piano alone he has, since assuming the agency, 
sold at the rate of 240 pianos per annum. We think this is 
entirely beyond the expectations of even those parties most 
interested. The leader at Steger’s is that now universally 
known piano, the Sohmer, with which the firm have been do- 
ing a remarkable trade. The Sohmer is to-day one of the best 
known pianos in the city. 

Mr. I. N. Rice, of Des Moines, la., passed through here on 
his way East, and reports trade quiet. We think we can say 
without betraying any confidence that the Rice-Hinze Com- 
pany have a scheme on hand which will interest the trade. 
Further than this we are not at liberty to remark, but the next 


| copy of THE MusicAaL Courier will probably have a full ac- 


count of their present intentions. 

Mr. John C. Ellis, of Messrs. A. D. Coe & Co., of Cleve- 
land, paid the city another visit and again secured a few square 
Mr. Ellis informs us that his house has secured the 
agency for the Gabler pianos in their locality. 

Trade in St, Paul is represented to be unusually quiet. 

Dame Rumor has it that the W. W. Kimball Company are 
thinking of making some arrangement to have their goods 
handled in New York city, either by opening their own house 
or in connection with some house already established. 

Mr. W. W. Warner, of Madison, Wis., was in town this 


| week after stock. 


The wholesale business of the Weber branch here is increas- 
ing in volume, and their retail trade is very satisfactory. An 


| item in a New York paper gives the news that Messrs. Curtice 


& Thiers, of Lincoln, Neb., would hereafter bandle a certain 
make of piano as a leader in place of the Weber. The name 
of the piano mentioned 1s a sufficient refutation of this state- 
& Thiers write that the Weber 
Manufacturers only 


ment, but Messrs. Curtive 
piano is on top still and always will be, 
hurt themselves by allowing such misstatements to appear. 








Alfred Dolge. 
ya opener New York “Graphic” has by 


means one of the best written articles on Alfred 
Dolge and his systems that have aroused such universal at- 
tention and are beginning to cause investigation on the part 
of students of political economy : 


all 


The recent car strikes have brought the labor question once 
more prominently to the front, and it would seem as if the 
difficulties between labor and capital never could be recon- 
ciled. Year by year the antagonism between employer and 
employés becomes more intense, while riot and bloodshed 
mark the present stages of the conflict. Both sides appear 
willing to last to the uttermost extremity, but neither seem 
willing to yield, even to friendly advice or arbitration. 

The public suffer, business is disturbed and enormous losses 
are inflicted upon the community by these fruitless struggles. 
Here and there, however, the darkness and gloom of the situa- 
tion is rent by aray of light, which is also a say of hope. 
Some factory, some little community is found to be doing its 
daily work, earning its daily bread in peace, crowned with 


prosperity. The relations between master and man are har- 
monious. Both are doing well. Order prevails. Strikes are 
unknown. 


Such a community is that of Dolgeville, in this State, a little 
town up in the backwoods in the Adirondacks, many miles 
from civilization, which was founded by Alfred Dolge, a 
workman, whose portrait we give above, some twelve years 
ago. 

Mr. Dolge, who is not yet forty, landed in this country a 
poor boy some twenty years back. He went to work at the 
bench in a piano factory. In his leisure hours he sold skins 
to the piano makers and so gradually drifted into the sale of 
piano supplies. Seeing that most of these supplies were im- 
ported from abroad, and being an enthusiastic American, he 
determined to start a factory for felt, sounding boards, &c. He 
helped to thoroughly Americanize the piano. He was so suc- 
cessful that after a few years he transferred his factories to the 
place now known as Dolgeville, some eight miles from Little 
Falls. 

Here it was that he began the remarkable series of experi- 
ments in solving the labor question which have already given 
him a national reputation. 

Before he came to it, Dolgeville had but some 200 inhabi- 
tants ; to-day it has over 2,500. It is one of the most prosper- 
ous and thriving towns in the State. 

Some years ago Mr. Dolge, who is an ardent protectionist 
and a staunch Republican, seeing that he could not compete 
with foreign cheap labor in the manufacture of felt for pianos 
and also keep up the quality of his product, which obtained 
the highest awards at Vienna and Paris over all competitors, 
undertook a new industry—. ¢., the manufacture of felt shoes. 
To do this successfully he had to invent a number of costly 
machines of the most intricate character and to turn his 
piano felt makers into shoemakers. He accomplished both 
ends, To-day he is the largest felt shoe manufacturer in 
the country and employs some 800 hands. 

He has literally built up the town, opened roads, started a 
newspaper, introduced the electric light, contributed $8,000 to 
an $18,000 scheol house, which is one of the finest in the 
State, helped his workmen build and own their own homes and 
given them a magnificent park of several hundred acres for 
their own use. However, the record of his personal success 
and of his work in developing a town out of a wilderness is not 
in itself phenomenal. Many others have done this in all parts 
of the country. 

They are but types of our American manhood. Mr. Dolge’s 
chief claim to recognition is that in a quiet, unassuming way 
he has practically demonstrated that there is a way by which 
the terrible issue existing between labor and capital can be 
settled, and with advantage to both. 

His plan is not utopian nor philanthropic, nor does it dis- 
turb vested rights and existing conditions in the slightest de- 





gree. As hetruly says, this question can never be adjusted 
except on the basis of human selfishness. 

Briefly stated, he gives his workmen a share of his own 
earnings, over and above their wages every year. This is 
generally known as ‘‘ profit sharing,” though Mr. Dolge re- 
fuses to accept this term, as he states that he does not believe 
in *‘ profits” at all, he simply believes in ‘‘ earnings,” and 
that it is his effort to calculate how much each man or woman 
in his employ has honestly earned each year over and above 
the market rate of wages. 

So far nearly $100,000 have been divided among his people. 
Most of this money is invested for them in life insurance, in 
sick and benefit funds, enabling them to build their own 
homes. If a workman is disabled the sick fund pays him full 
wages till he is well again; if the man is a cripple for life he 
gets his wages as long as he lives; if he dies his widow gets 
$1,000 ; if he needs help to build the building fund takes care 
of him at acost of 5 per cent over the actual cost of material 
and labor. 

Now mark the result Although there are no restrictions in 
the place whatever, crime and drunkenness are unknown ; 
there are no police—at least, no one ever saw any. The work- 
people are happy, contented and live in comfort. Every year 
their ability to work increases, as does the character of their 
work improve. 

So much for the result to the workpeople. 

Now for the result to Mr. Dolge. Through the earnest, 
even, eager co-operation of intelligent, well fed, well housed 
workpeople, living largely in their own homes, working in 
factories where the lighting, heating and ventilation are the 
result of the most valuable discoveries of the modern science 
of hygiene, Mr. Dolge has been enabled to defy competition, 
to make his felt shoes known all over the length and breadth 
of the land, to more than double his business year by year, to 
build factory after factory, and to be able to face the future 
with the proud conviction that he is rapidly becoming a mil- 
lionaire. 

Every summer all the town has a holiday and several days 
are devoted to a regular, old-fashioned, county side good time 
in the park near the Falls. Every winter there is a reunion 
in the club house built for the men, with bowling alleys, 
gymnasium, library, reading rooms, &c., when Mr. Dolge 
gives all his employés a supper and makes them a speech. 

One extract from his last speech, made a couple of weeks 
ago, illustrates the man. Said he: 

‘*T have more than once complimented you on your patriot- 
ism, on the interest you take generally in the future welfare of 
your adopted home. Surely you, members of the school 
society, can justly be proud of the results which you have 
achieved by your labors. But you cannot afford to stop or 
even to rest, you must go on and work and agitate for better 
schools, so that the coming generation, your children, can 
take up the work where we shall have to leave it. Do not for- 
get that everyone of you, whether you have children or not, is 
responsible for the welfare of the next generation, responsible 
for the future welfare of the village. 

‘* Before I leave this school question let me say once and 
for all, so that I may be thoroughly understood by you all, 
that [ consider the whole future of the working classes in- 
volved in the word ‘‘education.”” In education lies their 
salvation ; when they are educated up to the proper and 
full use of all their powers, then and then only will they 
emancipate themselves from all slavery, political as well as 
social. 

‘*This emancipation must come not from the outside, but 
from the inside-—-not from some philanthropical or political 
reformer, but through themselves and of themselves ; and if in 
this little hamlet of Dolgeville I can aid in giving this educa- 
tion (which I myself lacked and had to fight the world without) 
to c thers, I feel that I shall have done something of my duty to 
my fellow man.” 








The Brainards to Co. 


THRIK MUSIC PUBLISHING PLANT TO 


CHICAGO, 


tHEY WILL MOVE 


OR nearly six months negotiations have been 
F pending by which Cleveland will lose one of its best 
known business establishments. The arrangements are about 
completed and in a short time all the publishing piant of the 
S. Brainard’s Sons & Co. will be moved to Chicago. The 
matter has not been made public until very recently and yes- 
terday a reporter called at Brainard’s store on Euelid-ave,, 
and saw Mr. E. L. Graves, one of the proprietors. He con- 
firmed the report, but said that the transactions by which the 
change was to be made were not complete. He said that the 
name of the firm would be changed, although the present pro- 
prietors would not give up all interest in the business. He 
declined to say at present what the name of the new firm 
would be, as the papers had not yet been signed. The pub- 
lishing, he said, could be done much cheaper in Chicago than 
in Cleveland. Before deciding upon the removal, the firm 
had investigated the cost of publication both in New York and 
Chicago, and it had been found that the work could be done 
about 33 per cent. cheaper in Chicago than here. Cleveland, 
he thought, was a poor location for the business, because it 
was surrounded by New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago on 
three sides. By the proposed change all the music plates 
would be taken to Chicago and all the publishing done there 
in the future. Mr. Graves said, however, that probably no 
change would be made in the store on Euclid-ave,, but he 
could tell about this with more certainty in a few days. 

This firm has done business in Cleveland for over 50 
years, and for the last six years has hada store in Chicago. 





—H. R. Moore, the superintendent of the A. B. Chase 
Company, of Norwalk, Ohio, returns home to-day after a two 
weeks’ trip to New York, Boston and other Eastern points. 
Mr. Moore tells us that the demand for the company’s up- 
rights, especially of the fancy wood, continues unabated, 
which we know to be a fact, The company’s condition is 
most flourishing. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, ees and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sisrteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES ; 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK. + 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson it, CHICAGO. 
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HAZLETON, PA. 


tr” For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





MANUFACTORY, 
125 two 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 


y. 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Loti ATION OF 


CAPITAL, wcciANtL 
sige? 


ANY rv 
aN .. 


rahi 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


i =a 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


1171 Broadway. 


| 


Address all New York communications to the Manufactor 
Brooklyn 


CHICAGO, IL1., 


210 State Street. 


N.Y. 





SFithave WY 
Cc. wit Teen Av N 


Cy, 48 Montemery Ot 
» Cc. 
Springs, 434 4 way. 


F. @. SMITH, Sr. 
“WABEROows. \ 
New 
Jerse 
Wi 
Garstogs 


York, 
BROOKLYN, 


Brapeury Music Hatt, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., | 


— or — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrencr, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 





SCEIC AGO. 





free of charge, 


Cc. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Itt. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


erA Mos. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” WORKS. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., 


DRESDEN, SAXONY. 








E beg to inform our friends and customers in the Music Trade that Mr. MORGENSTERN 

will pay a visit to the United States on our behalf during the months of January, 

February, March and April next. Mr. MORGENSTERN will carry with him a full 

collection of Samples of our own manufactured Musical Instruments of every description, 
including Brass, and a great many Novelties. 

As we have been appointed Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States for the well-known 
Musical Box Manufacturers, Messrs. LANGDORFF & FILS, in Geneva (Switzerland,) 
Mr. MORGENSTERN’S collection wi!l also include Samples of their superior make. 

We should be exceedingly obliged if those wholesale firms which we have not as yet had 
the pleasure to have accounts with would notify their intention to inspect our collection to 
Mr. H. MORGENSTERN, care of Musicat Courter Office, 25 East r4th Street, 


New York, when a call upon them will be arranged at an early date 


ALFRED MORIT™? c& CoO., Dresden, Saxony, 


Manufacturers and Exporters of Musical Instruments, 


THE 


x SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 
ee ipa eetn 1885. 


* 
— tnt 


“ELELEEE 
EE hetetet: 
Bt SELB 

feaicitets 
HEE 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 


= m —* Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 
This buildi ¥ qwact 
‘oy i red and used ey NEW YORE. 








Ta: COLBY PIANO C0., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
BRI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 





and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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Holyoke News. 
N. STIMPSON & CO. will put the sheet 
» music and smal! goods department of their store in this 
under the immediate supervision of Mr. B. F. Saville, 
the Springfield store a marked point for 


who has made 


teachers and musicians, 


Mr. Saville has had about seventeen years’ experience in the | 


music business in all its branches, from selling grand pianos 


jown tothe melodious jewsharp, and he is admitted by all the 
prominent New York and Boston houses to be remarkably 
well adapted for the position. 

Since his connection with the house of Stimpson & Co., a 


little over two years, he bas had a number of advantageous 
fiers from well-known music firms, one fron, froy, N. Y., 
one from St. Paul, Mion., three from Worcester, from which 
city he came to Springfield, and it is rumored that other firms 
in Springfield have not been averse to securing his valuable 
services, but Messts. Stimpson & Co. invariably declined to 
part with him, and so it comes that our Holyoke music buying 
public will have the chance of becoming acquainted with a 
man who ranks as an expert in his business. 

We understand that the stock will! be increased considerably 
and that to better carry out the idea of making the business 
satisfactory Mr 
week in Holyoke. 

The firm report a magnificent business with the Hardman 


Saville will spend two or three days each 


a very promising outlook for the Kroeger 
which they are New England agents.—Holyoke 


pianos and also 


pianos, for 


* Democrat 


Brockville’s Sensation. 


)HE ARREST OF A, C, J. KAUFMAN FOR FORGERY—A SKILLFUL, 
WELL PLANNED SYSTEM OF FRAUD DETECTED—THE LOSSES 
LARGE , 

HE arrest of Prof. A.C. J. Kaufman on Tues- 
day night last has brought to light a series of the most 
skillful and daring forgeries eve: perpetrated in Canada, and 
shows that the operations have extended over a period of 
ibout 15 years. Professor Kaufmans arrest caused a great 
sensation, which even yet is the all-absorbing topic of discus- 
on, and all sorts of stories and rumors as to who have been 
victimized and the amounts are in circulation. These it is 
needless to say are mere guesswork, as even the victims of 


the able to ascertain the full extent of 
their losses, as the securities which they hold are in the shape 


f liens on musical instruments sold on the installment plan, 


forgeries are not yet 


Enough, however, is now knewn to show that the extent to 


ch the forgeries have been carried on is enormous, and the 


victims will be losers to the extent of from $75,000 to $100,000. 


wl 


Parties who are tolerably well informed in the matter say that 


it will reach fully the latter amount 


Professor Kaufman came to Brockville from the United 
States about 18 or 20 years ago and his musical talent 
at once gained him a prominent position. He organized 
a musical club, and for years was a prominent figure in all 
musical entertainments. Shortly after coming here he opened 
in establishment for the sale of pianos, organs and other mu- 

cal instruments, and it was generally supposed that he was 
joing a very extensive business, and he possessed the confi- 


f the moneyed men of the town. 


nce 





| paper would be amply secured. 


| fell due, and was as regular as clockwork in taking them up. 


| operations, and not satisfied with forging a man’s game to one 


| and dispose of them to as many different people. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Facts which have come to light in connection with the for- 

| geries and the vast amount involved leave no room to doubt 
that they have been going on for years, The professor's 

| modus operandi was as follows: He would approach men who 
were known to lend money and inform them that he was 
about to sell a piano to Mr. Blank on the installment plan, and 
asked if the party would carry the paper if he (the professor) 
paid liberally for the accommodation. He explained that the 
| profits on instruments were large, but he did not have the capi- 
tal to carry on an extensive business, and that to do so it was 
necessary for him to float the paper which he received in ex- 
change for the pianos and organs. He represented that, as is 
customary in the installment business, each note is a lien upon 
the property until paid, so that the party who handled the 


Everything in connection with the supposed sales ap peared 
straight and Kaufman experienced no trouble in getting capi- 
talists to carry the paper on the proposed terms. The men 
who held the paper never met the principals in the matter, as 
Kaufman personally attended to the installment notes as they 


This precision in business, which in reality was only a precau- 
tion taken to prevent his frauds from being discovered, gained 
for him additional weight with men who were advancing the 
money, and they never fora moment dreamed of questioning 
the validity of the sales upon which they were advancing their 
money. As before stated, as soon as a note fell due the pro- 
fessor was on hand promptly to take it up, but he never re- 
deemed it in cash, but simply exchanged another security for 
it, on the same terms as the first, and always managing to get 
a certain amount of cash for himself out of the transaction. 
Thus the business went on for years, and it would appear that 
Kaufman gradually grew bolder and widened the scope of his 


false transaction he would make three or four duplicates of it 
The victims 
on comparing notes discovered that many of the forgeries are 
duplicated and held by different parties. For instance three 
notes forged in the name of a Brockville man, each bearing 
the same date and amount, and supposed to be security for a 
payment upon a piano, are held by three different people. In 
this way his operations soon reached an enormous amount. 
The forgery upon which Kaufman was detected was a note 
for $250 supposed to have been drawn by E. A. Kantel, a 
well-known commercial man who resides in Brockville. The 
purchaser of the note by the merest accident discovered that 
it was a forgery, and on Monday night got out a warrant for 
Kaufman’s arrest. The holder of the note was not aware that 
Kaufman was doing business on the same plan with others, 
and did not for a moment suppose that the forgery extended 
beyond that particular note, and proposed not pushing the 
matter.if the note was taken up. This Kaufman promised to 
do, but the fact that a warrant had been issued leaked out, 
and others who had transactions with Kaufman began to in- 
vestigate their securities, and soon discovered that they were 
the victims of a wholesale swindle. This having been dis- 
covered, the warrant was executed on Tuesday night, and 
since that time the parties have been investigating the matter 
with a view to find out just what securities they hold are 


amining his effects some $1,500 worth of genuine notes were 
found in his safe, and in every case several forged duplicates 
were disposed of among the parties who usually advanced him 
the money. 

Kaufman was brought to the office of the police magistrate 
this morning for examination, but the prosecution was not pre- 
pared to go on with the case and he was further remanded 
until Friday, February 8. He treats the whole matter with 
the utmost indifference and does not appear to regret in the 
least—so far as outward appearances go—the terrible position 
in which he finds himself. 

Among the losers by the transactions will be T. A. Mc- 
Cullough, W. T. McCullough, W. H. Comstock, G. I. Mal- 
lory, G. T. Fulford, P. B. Macnarama, D. Derbyshire, D. B. 
Jones, Sala Blanchard, of Farmersville; James Ross, of 
Smith’s Falls, and, there is no doubt, others whose names are 
not yet made public who will also be losers. Mr. Shaw, a 
Montreal piano dealer, and the Lansdowne Piano Company, 
are also said to be large losers. Throughout the town the 
deepest sympathy is expressed for Mrs. Kaufman, who is held 
in the highest esteem by all our citizens.—Brockville ‘‘ Even- 
ing Recorder.” 

Are there many such conditions similar to the above 
described among other piano men doing business with- 
out capital ? This case opens up wonderful probabilities, 
although the hypothecation of forged paper is an old 
method of fraud. 








A New Music Store in New Orleans. 
‘THERE is a great deal in the personal char- 
acteristics of a business man. When he stands firm and 
erect on his feet, looks out of clear, unflinching eyes and in 
every particular gives evidence of intelligence and force of 
character—then all who come in contact with him recognize 
that he is one of the master spirits of trade. Mr. J. W. H. 
Eckert, who was for 15 years the genial manager of Grune- 
wald’s music store, is a person of this description. His 
strong individuality in the particulars mentioned is combined 
with gentemanly manners, and hence he has always enjoyed 
both influence and popularity among the many with whom he 
has come in contact. 
It is with pleasure that the legion of Mr. Eckert's friends 
will learn that he has launched out in business for hiimselt. He 
has fitted up a very fine store at Nos. 141 and 143 Camp-st. 
(next door to the Woman's Exchange), where he will hereafter 
keep a fine stock of pianos, organs, music and musical in- 
struments. He represents the best makes of pianos and the 
latest compositions in the musical world. 
Mr. Eckert realiy needs but little commendation from the 
‘** Times-Democrat.” He is so universally known and his talents. 
so well appreciated that it is only necessary to mention that he 
is at present vice-president of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation for the State of Louisiana, the organist of Temple 
Sinai and of St. Paul’s Church. 
Mr. Eckert intends to enliven the people in the neighbor- 
hood of his store with a concert every evening between the 
hours of 5 to 8 by a first-class pianist. Among the articles that 
he will present to his patrons will be a famous polish known 





bogus and what are good, and the result thus far shows that 
almost every security offered appears to be a forgery. 
After his arrest Kaufman made an assignment, and on ex- 


as the Nonpareil, made in Philadelphia, and for which he is 
sole agent. He will also pay attention to all orders for tuning 
and repairing instruments.—New Orleans ‘‘ Times-Democrat.” 





THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 
TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 





_—< 
STYLE 1000. | 
14 Stops. 6 Sets of Reeds. 
Weicur, Boxep, 468 Les. 
Manual Organ has two sets of reeds and divided octave coupler. 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 


cleste 


THE TERRITORY IS RAPIDLY BEING TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. 


THE AEOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. (2th and [3th Sts. New York. 





STYLE 500. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Las. 
Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
coupler, The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 











Length, 44 in. Height, 67 im. Width, 23 in, 
Weicut, Boxev ror SHipment, 339 Las. 


This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops. 


@” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


STANDARD OF 





PIANO ACTIONS. 


THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoOoRE. 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand 8 Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 








SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


174 Tremont Street, 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 








Wareroom, No. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Rte, 
) F. HEPBURN & on BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = K A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, « 











>t APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. =o 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoREK 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


VOSEH & SONS, 


Fiano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, | 


indorsed by Liszt, a Wehli, Bendel, Stra 


Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron 
am Masters. 


ee 


WAREROOMS: 179§Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Massa. 





KNABE 


Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


RR wh cone re es pu +! for 
nearly fifty upon their excellence alone 
have stiaised aa 


YNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tene, 
Teuch, Workmanship and ity. 

Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 





204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


NEWBY & EVANS’ 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





[VERS POND = 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
D> —_Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 





181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston, | Albatiy & Main Sté., Canibridgeport 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Pyonmway, Sinahy, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, 122 EAST (3th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857. —>- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


Acareful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
ge CORRESPC ‘DENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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new HOMO MARTIN GUITARS aac 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ws NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, | 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PP OUR << 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


its leading characteristics are 
let. A Full, Rich, Pare Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch, 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale, 
4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 


Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
»mprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 


inhesitatingly place them before the world. 


e@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 
581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


. { Kansas City,Mo 
BRANCH HOUSES: - 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 





Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 









a ANICH 


‘B 
Grand. Square and’ Upright 


ACh 
+PT ANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
straments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. - Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





~+>+THE+ 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 


co., 








PP hie 4 M 
I A 

KK 

a” E 
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Oo _ > SS 


—= = FZ 


WAREROOMS: 2438-245 Fast Chicago Avenue ; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO ILL. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (28 Sena for Catalogue. 


Acants Wawrep. 











N, B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (CO. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS. ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 


EssEX, CONN. 





IVORYTON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OoOONN. 












HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREKUOOMS; -— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY : 
553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


Ie THE A. B CHASE CO 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Smee * ianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 

















SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


® For Prices and Territory add the M f s. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


{261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








A. NILSON & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 





WAREROOMS AND FACTORY 


472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |rorr wavne orca co, 





~ws IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *-~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


LL our Pianos have our age Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
jaly. 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallig 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pr d by judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 








4 





ies 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. i 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


ePrA MNOS. 


ke 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small ae 





bility. 





a oe 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS 

Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Veg 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
a o- 3 St. Paul’s 
Fifth Avenue Pres. 

cs Yi ‘., Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 4 


"Fist Presbyterian 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
spa Pinaciace, 3 ; Christ Ch. 


d Pi 
New, Orleans, 3; and sl 


A STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


an "| Upright and Square 
pePrA MOS. 


vestion eae Wesuisben, 838 and 340 East 3l1st mast Sist Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Piano Manufacturers. 








All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 


in tune of our | 


dampness cannot affect the standin 
lenge the world 


instruments, and therefore we cha 
+ | that ours will excel any other. 








AUBURN, N. Y. 














WEGMAN & CO.,. 


++ | age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or | ¥ 





“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. P. BENT, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 


Ge" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 


WM. RORLFING & CO, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


| Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING —— 


Edition “ Peters,” Andre,” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 











The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


===" WM, ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis, 








curs 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


| MILLER ORGAN CO. Lebanon, Pa. 
‘CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FPIANOS. 


Among our valuable is improvements, ywementa, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


& 402 West Fourteenth Street, 
q aol $7, 49, 41, 48 0 16 Miath Avene, 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEEZ & SON » Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 











‘ 





NEW YORK. 








@™ Special Terms and Prices to 
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Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Demestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Cevers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 

FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 


Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 





Es. G. ELAEFRINGTON c& CoO., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness ef Tene. 





P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF x 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINW AY -wWH_— 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of ad | A Ni 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. | 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


























Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 


musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
we are not already represented. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, ESTEY PIANO COMPANY 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 4 











South Boulevard, New York City. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, — ~- pocorn 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. I| T 




















(QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. e NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


C.C. BRICGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
|5° APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 





























BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE,  joxosreu. 


- seg RUCTION PI4NG 








60,000 SETS IN USE. 


SOLE AGENT, “Gp . 


ALFRED DOLGE. 
cm PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS, No. 122 East 13th Street, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. NEHW YORE. 


6 9 UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R.M BENT & CO, Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are peg ared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 
j for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


S. 
— Upright and Grand Pianos | en te ‘co06 West 624 Street, New Yorks 


» JAMES M. STARR & CO. 





Wheel, 2 Inch. 














—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE —— 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTUREBRS. 


BEHNING & SON.! RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCK Woop PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York, 


Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 





























